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ABSTR'^ ^£ 

The Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project was 
^.aplem^nted during the 1988-89 school year at three model sites in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and four in North Carolina. The model was 
designed to teach undereducated parents together with their 3- or 
4-year-old children. Children participated in a comprehensive 
preschool program while adults studied in various academic and 
vocational areas. During Parent and Child Together (PACT) time, 
parents and children woiked and played together. The Parent Time (PT) 
component allowed parents to meet as a group to address significant 
problems. Research identified seven types of parents with distinctly 
different characteristics related to program participation, 
motivation, capability, needs, and likelihood of accomplishment. Few 
parents in two problematic groups remained in the program for periods 
long enough to maJce significant gains in their or their children's 
achievements. For all c.iier groups, almost all parents and children 
made important gains in academic performance, self -concept, social 
skills, and control over thair lives. Recommendations were made for 
model adoption. (Following the 42-page final report are a description 
of the model, descriptions of parent types, case descriptions, 
anecdotal records, academic achievements of parents by site, and raw 
data for adults by sit3.) (YLB) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project is funded by the 
William R. Kenan, Jr. Charitable Trust, located in Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, and administered during the 1988-89 year 
by the Southern Regional Educational Board (SREB) . 

The project was a bold attempt to improve education for "at 
risk" youngsters and their "at risk" parents by going beyond 
the confines of elementary, secondary, and adult-education 
classrooms. The project intervenes early in the life of chil- 
dren to break the cycle of illiteracy and undereducation by 
combining efforts to provide quality early-childhood education 
with efforts to improve the literacy and parenting skills of 
undereducated adults. To break that cycle, the project at- 
tempts to improve parent's skills and attitudes toward educa- 
tion, to improve the children's learning skills, to improve 
parent's childcare skills, and to unite the parents and chil- 
dren in a positive educational experience. 

The model designed to achieve that general goal brings un- 
dereducated parents (or adult caregivers) together with their 
three- or four-^year-old children for three days each week in 
an elementary school in which learning takes place for both 
the parents and children. The children participate in a com- 
prehensive preschool program while the adults are studying in 
the various academic areas. In addition, vocational prepara- 
tion is provided in the Kenan Trust Model through career coun- 
seling, student assessment, and instruction to develop 
"employability skills." This component of the model is de- 
signed to establish a pathway from academic schooling to work, 
or to further schooling for the parents. 

The Model Program also includes two other special components. 
One provides a specific time each school day when parents and 
children work and play together (PACT time). During this time 
parents help their children learn in the preschool classroom, 
and they discover how to make learning fun at home. Parents 
are asked to apply the strategies for effective parenting 
which they learned in the parent-education program by using 
them with their own children. In the other component, parents 
meet as a group each school day (PT) to address some topic or 
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problem which they have chosen as significant to them. The 
group, including the teachers, uses a variety of resources and 
group problenr-solving processes to help themselves. 



II. EVALUATION SUMMARY 

The Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project was implemented during 
the 1988--89 school year in seven model sites; three in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky and four in North Carolina. The families in 
these sites represented a range of populations from urban to 
mountain rural, and a range of socioeconomic standing from 
lowest to lower middle. The academic range of parents was 
from beginning reading to near high school completion. These 
differences were found within and among the sites. 

The program model was refined and documented throughout the 
school year, and materials for dissemination and training are 
under continuing development. Adoption of the model by orga- 
nizations located throughout the United States has begun, and 
training for the staff of those adopting sites is scheduled to 
begin in August, 1989. Refinements in the model and the mate- 
rials will continue as experience grows. 

Research from the 1988-89 year has identified seven types of 
parents, with distinctly different characteristics which are 
related to program participation, motivation, capability, 
needs, and likelihood of accomplisliment. Two of these groups 
proved to be problematic in several respects, including atten- 
dance, participation, and commitment to change. Few of those 
parents remained in the program for long enough periods of 
time to make significant gains in their own achievements or in 
those of their children. 

For all other groups, almost all parents and children made 
important gains in academic performance, self concept, social 
skills, and control over their life. In some cases the 
changes seemed almost unbelievable, to the point of transfor- 
mation of lives. 

The Parent Time (PT) component of the model was described by 
all participating parents as a set of experiences that helped 
them significantly. That component was designed to help par- 
ents address a variety of their problems and needs; but its 
operation proved effective in getting the parents to become 
part of a group, with strong identity with the group. Most 
parents reported adult friendships with members of the group. 
Some said this was their first experience with adult friends 
other than family members. Many parents reported strong in- 
fluences of the group on their decision to continue in the 
program, especially during difficult periods in their lives. 
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Combining the early-childhood and adult-education programs 
within the model had significant modeling value for the chil- 
dren, and motivational effect on the parents. Parents said 
the children were the motivating force to attend on some days 
when they would not otherwise have attended. Most parents 
said they felt good about being back in school so they could 
speak with authority with their children about the value of 
staying in school for an education. Many had said their older 
children had responded well to their being in school. The 
children have enjoyed several symbolic elements of the model 
as indicators of becoming a ••grown up.** Especially meaningful 
were going to school, riding the bus, taking their parents to 
the adult classroom (rather than being taken to the ECE class 
by the parent) , and being able to use tools which they had not 
been allowed to use at home before enrolling. 

The Parent and Child Together (PACT) contributed significantly 
to the program success during the first year, but will be re- 
fined to formalize the teacher-demonstration segment and to 
develop a part of the parent-education program for planning 
the parents' work with children and for reflection upon it 
after the PACT session. 

During that first project year, all model-site staff were new 
to the model and to the job. A distinguishing feature of the 
project operations was the degree to which the staff worked as 
a team, and adopted the ideals of the model. The commitment 
of the local administrative organizations to the project and 
the high levels of staff commitment made problems easy to 
address, because people at all levels of the project worked to 
solve them. 

The model was implemented by all sites as it was designed, but 
thr ^ites varied a great deal in the local contributions of 
materials, equipment, and oth'^r resources* Further; because 
of special interests and capabilities in staff, different 
program emphases were given to methods and topics in the pro- 
gram for parents. In all cases, these program variations 
proved to be different in effects, but effective in overall 
accomplishments for the parents and children. With the local 
variations and the slowness of achieving a stable client group 
during the first project year, cost analyses and cost compari- 
sons would not reflect the model as it will be when it becomes 
a stable system within the respective implementing organiza- 
tions. The site variations during that first year were re- 
viewed to determine whether any should be included as refine- 
ments in the model description. 

Even as a first-year project, accomplishments for parents and 
their families were substantial. The second year is expected 
to begin with a trained and experienced staff, equipped and 
supplied classrooms, and a client group near the target size. 
With a full year of operations as an ongoing program, data for 
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the second year should approximate more closely the character- 
istics of a program during a period of regular operations. 

At the end of the first year, it is clear that the Kenan Trust 
Family Literacy Model Program is a powerful form of interven- 
tion for families with illiterate or undereducated adults. 
While projects which contain only an adult education program 
or an early childhood program may claim to be (and probably 
are) successful at causing significant accomplishments for 
their clients, it is clear from what we were told fey the fam;- 
llos ?nrpll^a in ^ J^snsn MSd^ sites , that having all parts 
of the model integrated into a system of services resulted in: 

» more regular attendance by the parents, 

» greater likelihood of continuing in the program, 

» greater family influences, 

» greater improvement in self concept, and 

» higher achievement than would the separate parts. 

» None of the parents wanted any parts of the model omit- 
ted. 

» Even for parents who enrolled with an initial interest 
only in the adult education program, the PT, the PACT 
time, and the proximity to the early childhood program 
became major factors in their achievement and ultimate 
satisfaction with the program. 

It seems reasonable to cor4Clude, even after one year of expe- 
rience, that with good implementation of the model a project 
can be rewarded with many significant demonstrations of accom- 
plishment. One example was a statement made by a parent who 
was taken to lunch by the staff after hearing that she had 
made a perfect score on a section of the GED exam. The parent 
said, "I have to go home and go to bed." When asked why, she 
replied, "My jaws hurt. I have never smiled so much in my en- 
tire life!" 

Two other parents talked about their view of themselves after 
the program. One said, "I^m just glad I came! Sometimes I 
can*t believe ;ayself. It seems like so much has happened, and 
I We come such a long way. I know I*ve still got a long way 
to go, but I*m not afraid anymore, I^m not scared to try any- 
more, because I feel like I can do something. I know that I 
can. " 

And the other one said, "For so long I just felt like I would 
never amount to anything, and because of this program I don*t 
feel that way any more. This program showed me I can, and I 
will I" 
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III. PROJECT OPERATIONS 



The Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project began operations on a 
small scale during March, 1988, with two sites in Louisville, 
Kentucky. It expanded programs in the Fall, 1988, to three 
sites in Louisville and four in North Carolina. The expansion 
to the third site in Louisville was made pos>9ible by addi- 
tional funding contributed by the Kentucky Department of 
Health and Human Services. The model programs in North Caro- 
lina are located in Fayetteville, Henderson, Walnut, and Wilm- 
ington. With the urban sites in Louisville and the sites 
throughout North Carolina, the model is being developed and 
tested with diverse populations. 

Each model site was staffed by three teachers: an adult-edu- 
cation teacher; a preschool teacher; and a teacher assistant 
for the preschool* These teachers were employed part-time for 
four days per wee!c. The parents and children attended three 
of those days, and the fourth was a team planning day. 

Training for the staff of the original two sites was conducted 
in Louisville at the beginning of their projects. The staff 
of all other sites received initial training as a group in 
North Carolina in August, 1988. The content of this two-week 
training included: the project philosophy; the goals, objec- 
tives, and expectations of the project; policies and proce-- 
dures for administering a model; recruitment and retention 
strategies; human resources development; group leadership; 
parenting education; team building; the High/Scope preschool 
curriculum and methods; and project research and evaluation 
procedures* Follow-up and, continuation training for staff of 
all sites was conducted during February, 1989, in Louisville. 
In addition to preparation of the staff for their academic 
teaching, they were trained to be leaders of groups. The 
training was designed to promote team building among the staff 
so they could function at work as a team for maximum effect on 
the family. 

Each project site was provided with a detailed Guidebook which 
included information needed to develop and manage model pro- 
grams, but the sites were responsible for project operations. 
These responsibilities included: recruitment and selection of 
staff; providing spaces; purchasing materials, equipment, and 
supplies; and project management. Oversight of the projects 
was provided by the Director of the Kenan/SREB Family Literacy 
Project (Sharon Darling), and monitored by a total-project 
evaluation system. 

Governance of programs among sites was different, depending on 
the local educational service systems. In Louisville, both 
the early-childhood education system and the adult-education 
system for all sites were operated by the Jefferson County 
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Public School System; while in North Carolina, the services 
were covered by two state, agencies: the Department of Ptiblic 
Instruction, and the Department of Community Colleges. Admin- 
istration of two sites in North Carolina w^s by the community 
colleges, and two were jointly administered by the local pub- 
lic school systems and community colleges, in all North Caro- 
lina sites, collaboration between the community college ani 
local school system was essential, and operational. 

All the projects were located in elementary schools, with two 
classrooms usM: one for the early-childhood class, and one 
for the adult education class. The classes at two of the 
Louisville schools were in adjacent portable buildings located 
beside the main school building. 

The sites began operations at the beginning of the 1988-89 
^ school year, although classes were not begun in Wilmington 

until October. Two of the Iiouisville sites were continuing, 
having begun in March, 1988. 

Each staff, except the two continuing ones in Louisville, was 
new at the beginning of the school year. Thus, a new staff 
was implementing the programs 2it the sites, includina, locat- 
ing and recruiting the families for clients. This task proved 
difficult, and recruitment and selection continued in most 
sites. Parents and their children continued to enroll 
throughout the school year. The planned size of the client 
groups tor each site had been 15 parents and their children. 
The actual beginning numbers were lower, and ranged from sever 
to 14. Some parents dropped out of the program during the 
year, and others enrolled at various times. Thus, groups of 
clients changed in number and composition during the year. 

Adults are encouraged to enroll in the program at the begin- 
ning of the year and remain for the full academic year. In 
practice, they may enroll at any time during the year if space 
is available and the local administrators allow the enroll- 
ment. There are no sanctions applied for leaving the program, 
and there were dropouts. No adults completed their academic 
goals before the end of the academic year; but if they had, 
they would have been encouraged to continue in the program for 
the benefits to the children and family. 



IV. THE KEMMf TRUST FAMILY LITBRACY MODEL ( See Appendix A for 
details. ) 

A. Target Audience 

The Kenan Model Program was developed for adults and children 
in which the adults are u^dereducated, main caregivers of the 
children who are ages 3- or 4 -years. Most adult participants 
are parents, but grandparents or others who have caregiving 
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responsibility for the children are eligible. The age eligi- 
bility for children is determined by local school calendar 
standards, but there are no age limits placed on the adults. 
The Model is designed to serve best those adults who are func- 
tioning academically at about ••4th-grade level" or above. 

Since the programs operate during the regular school day for 
three days each week, almost all persons who attend are unem- 
ployed during the time of enrollment. However, employment 
status is not a criterion for client selection. 

Academic goals for the adult clients are individualized, and 
range from specific academic accomplishments to completion of 
GED requirements, or preparation for various jobs or programs 
in higher (education. Adults may remain in the program as long 
as their children are eligible to attend. Once enrolled, 
children may continue in the progr-^.m for the remainder of the 
academic year. If they become eligible in age to enroll in a 
kindergarten program, they are placed in that program the 
following year. Adults whose children are ineligible to con- 
tinue, but who have not accomplished their goal, i^ill be given 
help to enroll in some other appropriate program. 

B. Model Goals 

The primary goal of the mcdel programs is to break the inter- 
generational cycle of illiteracy, undereducation, and poverty 
by improving parentis skills and attitudes toward education, 
by improving the children's learning skills, by improving 
parent's childcare skills, and by uniting the parents and 
children in a positive educational experience. 

The particular program goals set to achieve that en J are to: 

1. Change the system of meaning within the home so children 
receive messages conveying the importance of education, the 
value of schooling, the importance of personal responsibil- 
ity, and hope of achieving education, employment, and a 
successful adult life. 

2. Increase the developmental skills of preschool children to 
prepare them betti^r for academic and social success in 
school ; 

3. Provide a role model for the child of parental interest in 
education; 

4. Improve the relationship of the parent and child through 
planned, structured interaction which: 

a. Demonstrates to parents their power to influence their 
child's ability to learn; 
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c. Increases the influence of literacy in the home so par- 
ents can help their children continue to learn; 

d. Identifies and encourages treatm \t for physical or 
mental handicaps of children in the program. 

5. Improve parenting skills of the adult participants; 

6. Enable parents to become familiar with, and comfortable in 
school settings; 

7. Raise the education level of parents of preschool children 
through instruction in basic skills; and 

8. Help parents gain the motivation, skills, and knowledge 
needed to become employed or to pursue further education or 
training. 

C. Components of the Model ( See Appendix A for details. ) 

1. Parent Literacy Training ; There is no standard curricu-* 
lum for the adults. The adult education curriculum is 
highly individualized, and based on the needs or goals of 
particular students. The adults are assembled as a group 
because of their common quality as parents of children who 
are three or four-years-old, and not because of their aca- 
demic ^unctioniag or goals. Consequently, there is a wide 
variety of levels of skills, abilities, and interests among 
the class members. The teacher must be prepaied to design 
individual learning programs for the adult students vho may 
range in academic capability from ponretding to levels near 
those needed to pass GED exams. The teachers develop 
individualized plans using the academic diagnosis of stu- 
dent traits and the goals and needs of the students. The 
Test of Ad ult Basic Education (TABE) is used to provide 
initial test data for all adults vh^ function at levels 
covered by the test. Other tests and assessment procedures 
are used in the discretion of the teachers. 

The student goals and needs are used as criteria for se- 
lecting materials and content, instru^'^tional sec[uencing, 
developing procedures, and for evaluation. Students spend 
approxi.mately three hours each day in academic study. 

Each model site used a variety o.T text materials including 
those published by Barnell Loft, Cont )mporary, Cambridge, 
Scott-Foresman, Steck-Vaughn, New Readers Press, Prentice- 
Hall, and Riverside. Supplementary materials included 
maps, globes, newspapers, and magazines. Other materials 
differed among the sites and reflected local availability 
and special interests of the staff and organizations. 
Among the examples of local additions to the model materi- 
als and programs is the **Time to Read^ series published by 
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Time-Life, Inc., and awarded to the Fayetteville project by 
the Fayetteville Cablevision Company. Several teachers 
provided books and materials relating to their special 
interests and capabilities, and arranged with local li- 
braries cr other agencies to provide materials. 

Three of the model sites had significant access to comput- 
ers for use in the adult-education classes. In those 
sites, almost all parents used the computers for reinforce- 
ment of their academic learning. 

2. Parenting and Parent Education : The design of this part of 
the model is based upon the assumption that parents (or 
adult caregiver) are the first, and most important teachers 
of children. Undereducated adults often do not know the 
importance of their role as educator, nor do they know how 
to serve effectively in this role. Many of the parents 
came from home settings which left them "malnourished" 
physically, emotionally, socially, and educationally. 

Two units of the school day were developed to address those 
conditions: Parent Time (PT) , and Parents and Children 
Together (PACT) Time. 

During PT, the group consisting of parents, teachers, and 
any resource persons design programs of interest to study 
and discuss. These sessions usually are scheduled in the 
early afternoon for a period of about 45 minutas of time. 
PT topics include, for example, child nurturing, managing 
and coping with child behavior, community resources, commu- 
nications between parent and rV Id, spouse abuse, and job 
and educational opportunities. I.' addition to the learning 
purposes of PT, it is designed ^ create an atmosphere 
among the group members which produces identity with the 
group. This identity helps to promote attendance and re- 
tention in the programs. 

During PACT Time, the parents and their children are in- 
volved in preschool activities that stimulate and reinforce 
interaction within the family. The program has two dis- 
tinct parts: one in which the teacher models working with 
children while parents observe; and one in which the par- 
ents work with their children as teacher in activities 
planned by the children. The parents are encouraged to let 
the children lead in these activities; and they are ex- 
pected to learn how to teach their chilaren while they are 
engaged in play activities. 

3. Early Childhood t^i^acation : This component of the model 
uses the cognitively-oriented Hiah/Scope Curriculum and 
model program, which has been validated by Hiah/Scope for 
national dissemination, in this program children are en- 
couraged to initiate learning experiences through activi- 
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ties they plan and carry cut. "Active learning" builds on 
the existing strengths and accomplishments of the children. 
The curriculum focuses on the broad set of intellectual 
skills which emerge during the preschool years. Skills are 
developed through a range of active explorations and in- 
vestigations using many "free and found" materials which 
are supplemented with blocks, puzzles, books, records, 
toys, play furniture, and classroom furniture. These ma- 
terials are enhanced with creative supplies such as paints, 
paper, scissors, and glue. 

4. Human-Resources Development rHRD) 2 At regular times during 
the school day, parents study pre--employment skills, such 
as goal setting, interviewing, and factors relating to job 
readiness. These activities are designed to enhance self 
esteem of the parents and help them understand the nature 
of the work place. To support this program, most parents 
work as volunteers in the school at any of a variety of 
jobs including, for example, library or kindergarten aides, 
tutors, story readers, office assistants, or cafeteria 
helpers. While these jobs are intended to support the HRD 
goal, they serve, also, to make the parents feel comfort- 
able with teachers and administrators in schools. 

D. Evaluation Methods 

The evaluation procedures for the model are designed to pro- 
vide information to the teachers and to project managers. The 
methods are elaborated in the materials for each procedure. 
The data-collection procedures are: 

1. Use curriculum-embedded tests and teacher-made tests for 
units of study in the adult-education classroom. 

2. Use the curriculum-embedded assessment procedures in 
Hiah/Scope for determining the performances of children. 

3. Conduct case studies of each family. 

4. Collect anecdotal records of any events of significance. 

5. Obtain summary judgments of staff of evants and accomplish- 
ments of the programs. 

6. Administration of the TABE as a pre- and post test for all 
parents for whom the test is appropriate. 

7. Record descriptive information about adults and children at 
time of entry to support follow-up evaluation. 

8* Interview and survey parents. 

9. Observe in the classrooms. 
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All test data and surveys of perceptions of adults are col- 
lected by project staff according to a schedule. Evaluation 
consultants observe in classrooms, interview staff at mid year 
and end of year, and interview parents as a group and individ- 
ually at the end of the year. The staff document events or 
significance in anecdotal records as the events occur. 



V. PROJECT outcomes: 1988-8) 



A, Rasaarch Findings 



!■ Recognition of Differences Amon g Adults. 

As had been expected, the adults in the programs were not 
alike. The range of academic functioning at the time of entry 
was from minimal literacy to near passage of GED exams. But, 
the adults and their families were different, also, on social 
and personality factors which affect their participation in, 
and achievement from the model programs. Particularly, they 
seem to vary on, among other things: degree of acceptance of 
social norms, commitment to change, hopefulness of change in 
self and personal conditions, confidence of change, personal 
capability to learn and change, and support iveness of their 
environment. ( Described in this section below. ) 

These adults fit into several groups which were different in 
their types and degrees of participation and success in the 
programs. Both short- and long-term conditions and effects 
are likely to be different for these groups. Furthermore, it 
seems likely from experiences during the first project year 
that alternative ways of intervening within a program and 
among programs will be required for the most effective and 
efficient treatment of these different types of people. 

Listed below are summary profiles of these types of adults, 
referred to here only as types A through G. (Studies to ver- 
ify and name these types will be conducted during the next 
project year.) The general meaning of the variables which 
have been used to describe differences among these groups are: 

a. "Degree of Acceptance of Social Norms" includes such quali- 
ties as: attention to schedules and routines; acceptance of 
responsibility for child; appropriateness o^ methods for 
dealing with children; acceptance of responsibility for 
self and personal condition; genuineness of relationships 
with others; or willingness to set goals. 
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Adult Types 



Characteristics 


-A 


_§ 


_C 


_D 


_£ 


_l 


_G 


Acceptance of Norms 


High 


High 


Low 


Low 


High 


High 


High 


Ccoinitment to Change 


High 


High 


Mod 


Low- 


High 


Hod 


High 


Hopefulness of Change 


h Igh 


High 


Mod 


Low 


Low 


Mod 


Mod 


Confidence of Change 


High 


Low 


Low 


Low 


low 


Low 


1-Iod 


Personal Capability 


High 


High 


Low 


Low 


High 


Low 


Mod 


Supportiveness of Env. 


High 


Mod 


Low 


Low 


Low 


Mod 


Mod 



b. "CommjtmrTit to Change" refers to the degree to which the 
person is prepared to work to accomplish the changes in 
persona., and life conditions which are desired. This would 
be shown by the degree to which the time, attention, ener- 
gies, and other personal resources are given to change. 

c. "flbpefulp^sg of Change in Self and Personal Conditions" 
refers to the degree to which the person actually believes 
that changes in themselves and in their life conditions are 
possible; the presence of hope. 

d. "Confidence Change" refers to the degree to which the 
person actually expects changes to occur as a result of 
their efforts; the degree to which the person believes they 
and their current conditions will improve. 

e. "pgrspnal capability %q Learn ^D^ Change" includes such 
factors as: intellectual capability; mental state: psycho- 
logical and social states; and levels of prior learning and 
accomplishment . 

f* "Support jyeness Environment" includes such factors as: 
level of support from family members; absence of burden 
from other responsibilities and conditions; financial sta- 
bility of the family; physical and emotional security of 
the home and surroundings; and freedom from distractions in 
the home and surroundings. 

Findings of categories were base" upon interviews with parents 
and staff at several times during the year. For the 1988-89 
year, their major purpose was to help explain differences in 
effects o^ the programs and to make conclusions about the 
validity of the model. To the extent that the types are valid 
for the clients, and generalizable to the population of 
adults, they should be useful in planning programs and activi- 
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ties to reflect the differences among parents. Thus, a major 
project goal for the 1989-90 year will be to develop and test 
a set of procedures for predicting the characteristics of the 
parents before programming begins, or early in programming. 

2, Parental Views of the Nature of Knowledge and of Wavs of 
Gaining Knowledge. 

Literature relating to the nature of knowledge and views of 
knowledge held by persons indicate that the views are devel- 
opmental; with persons at the lowest level considering knowl- 
edge as static, factual, concrete, and historical. Only later 
in development is knowledge believed to be dynamic, personal, 
or, changing. Views held by adults in the programs seem to be 
low in development; and consistent with a pattern that has 
significant consequences for effects of methods for working 
with parents in different parts of the model. 

Particularly, the patents interviewed seemed to view "academ- 
ic" and "common" knowledge as different in nature and methods 
of acquisition. Academic knowledge was viewed as factual, 
stctic, historical, and low in usefulness. It was learned at 
school for school use; it served as a certifying tool. The 
teacher and books were authorities. Common knowledge was 
learned through experience in one*s own context. What one 
needed to know for daily living was learned from experience. 
Suggestions and recommendations were valid if offered by some- 
one in a situation like their own. For example, to learn 
mathematical operations or historical information, the teacher 
or books were "expert;" but to learn about managing behavior 
of a child, persons with children, especially persons who 
lived in similar situations and who had children, were viewed 
as valid sources of information. 

Furt^ r, there was little evidence revealed in the interviews 
that parents thought of probabilistic phenomena as other than 
factual, with certainty being the criterion for validity. For 
example, if a specialist in child behavior made the statement, 
"If you use method X for dealing with your child, your child's 
behavior will be Y." the parent assumed that if method X is 
used once and behavior Y does not occur, then the statement is 
not valid. There seemed to be no recognition that use of the 
method required a pattern of action, and not a single (or 
occasional) action. Nor was there recognition that the state- 
ment was a prediction , with the probability of error, espe- 
cially when applied to individual cases. 

Implications of such a view for teachers using the Kenan Model 
seem significant. In the teacher role in the basic-education 
program*, the teacher is likely to be viewed as an expert, and 
a legitimate source of knowledge. In PT, many of the topics 
addressed deal with matters for which the teacher will not be 
viewed as an expert; nor, for that matter, would "an expert" 
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brought into the class by the teacher. Knowledge of sucl^ 
matters might be viewed just as legitimate, or perhaps more 
so, if it came from another parent or neighbor, as if it came 
from an expert in a field. Matters of life and behavior are 
covered by common knowledge. 

There is evidence in some cases that the parental view of the 
teacher as a source of nonacademic knowledge changed through 
the year. In these cases, incremental uses of teacher sugges- 
tions had occurred. As those suggestions proved effective, 
the teacher became viewed more as a resource. Thus, it seems 
that parental views of knowledge aan change; but in order to 
assure that it does change, deliberate elements of the laodel 
should address those views. Significant efforts by teachers 
to assist parents in family matters may prove unsuccessful if 
the view of validity of the information held by the parents is 
not taken into account by the staff. 



B. Development of the Model 

Documentation of the model and its components has been accom- 
plished in the form of a Guidebook . This book contains both 
the project specifications and materials and materials to use 
in staff development and program planning for others who may 
adopt the model. Further documentation is in the form of a 
diagram and related descriptions of the system of influences 
to break the cycle of illiteracy. (See Appendix A for these 
materials. ) 

All model sites began functioning and became part of the 
school operations. Materials for recruitment and selection 
were developed, classrooms were furnished, equipped, and sup- 
plied with instructional materials, and routines for operation 
of the project were established. While some problems remained 
at the end of the year relating to facilities, procedures, 
equipment, and materials, the tasks remaining to have good, 
operational units in the seven schools are matters of refine- 
ment. 

Each model project has become part of its community, with 
perceived validity. This point is demonstrated clearly from 
referrals of clients made after about mid year. Except in one 
project location which chose not to continue recruitment and 
admission after the school year began, all project sites in- 
creased enrollment to full-, or near-full capacity. Many of 
these families were recruited because they were referred by 
other agencies, or they received information through newspa- 
pers, TV, or posters. 

But, perhaps more significant, a large proportion of the new 
members were told about the project by adults who were cur- 
rently enrolled. "Word- of -mouth" from satisfied, enthusiastic 
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participants began to have a community effect that is showing, 
especially in the recruitment of other families. In addition 
to the families who will be returning next year, at the end of 
the year all sites had identified several families planning to 
enroll for the 1989-90 year. The decision for most of these 
families to begin their program was influenced by referral 
agencies or by parents who were enrolled during the 1988-89 
year. 

The model sites staffed the programs, and developed personnel 
capabilities to implement the programs. The staff-development 
programs in August, 1988, and February, 1989, were very suc- 
cessful in "inducting" the new staff into the project. They 
seem to have strong commitment to its ideals, and have a dedi- 
cation to work as needed to perform the tasks of the project. 
The staffs remained generally stable during the year, with the 
only changes being the adult education teacher in one Louis- 
ville school and the early-childhood teacher assistants in 
Fayetteville and in one Louisville school. Thus, an experi- 
enced staff will continue program operations in 1989-90. 

The system of staff development for the model has been devel- 
oped, and an overall plan that should serve efforts to repli- 
cate the model has been implemented as programs of The Na- 
tional Center for Familv Literacv . established in Louisville 
by the Kenan Charitable Trust. The staff -development programs 
that were implemented during the year were extremely success- 
ful in developing a sense of commitment to the ideals of the 
Kenan Model, and resulted in adoption of those ideals at all 
s ites . 

A data base comprised of case studies of all participants in 
the programs during the 1988-89 year has been established to 
support long-term research on the effectiveness of the model, 
and to support research on intergenerational influences. 
Several papers relating to these influences are planned. 

The Kenan Model has become established nationally as a major 
alternative form of intejrvention for undereducated parents and 
their young children. Several thousand requests for informa- 
tion about the model have been answered by the project direc- 
tor and her staff, and at least 10 agencies located throughout 
the United States made commitments to adopt the model in whole 
or part beginning in the 1989-90 school year. 



C. Aehiavments byL CAlldraii! gMlMlirY 

At the time of enrollment, almost all families had children 
with some form of initial difficulty functioning in groups, or 
being away from parents. In some cases, the parent was too 
protective for the chil'*. to be independent — she was too much 
a "mother." In others, the relationship was harsh and abu- 
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sive, and the child would be aggressive or overactive. At ihe 
end of the year all children who had been in the classes for 
over a month or two had made important growth in both behav- 
iors and use of language. These changes in the children were 
noticed by parents and staff, and they described those changes 
frequently in their anecdotal notes. (See Appendix D for an 
illustrative set of the^e statements.) 

The children who were in the programs for times long enough to 
expect effects, and with regular attendance patterns, made 
significant gains in skill areas assessed by the curriculum 
documents. Furthermore, the parents and staff described im- 
portant changes in language usage, independence of actions, 
decision-making capability and decision behavior, and in the 
pre-academic performance of their children. 

All parents reported that their children looked forward to 
school attendance and enjoyed school work at home, often in- 
fluencing other children in the home by their insistence upon 
"doing homework." Parents reported a significant influence on 
their own attendance and participation of the interest in 
school developed in their children. 

Some examples of the statements made by parents about the 
academic learning of their children are: 

» ...the little songs that he brings home that they 
learn in class. He comes home singing, and asks me 
to write them down, or asks me to get up and help him 
do them. He* 11 show me how. 

» It^s helping her so much to get ready for kindergar- 
ten next year. I think she^s really ready, ar.d she 
works hard. When she comes home I can^t believe the 
things that she does. She*s already trying to read, 
and all the words that she^s writing! And she*s 
trying to learn a new word each day. Before, she 
wasn^t really interested. I think she realized, ... 
I don*t know how to say it, but she learned one lit- 
tle thing and it opened the door. Now she wants to 
know things and she wants to learn new things. 

And the following are some statements made by parents 
about the social maturity of their children. 

» ... and knowing when it*s time to go to bed. They 
take a nap everyday in school, and when we first 
started he didn^t like to take naps. He did not like 
to go to bed at home! But now he does. 

» It^s (the program) helped her a lot. She really 
hadn*t been around any children except her brother 
end a couple of the area neighborhood children, and 
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they're older than she is. 
and she not nearly as shy 
real confident now. 



She's come a long way, 
as she used to be. She's 



I can take him to stay with his aunt or somebody 
else, and it doesn't bother him to say, "Bye mama, 
see you when you get back." Before, he didn't want 
me to leave him. He always seemed scared something 
would happen to him. The program has helped him a 
lot! 

Before we got here . . . with the divorce and me being 
in the hospital and all that..., I couldn't get out 
of their sight without them going into hysteria. I 
have some friends and we swap baby sitting. They are 
all single parents, too, and I'll say to the girls, 
"Will you stay with Leonard for a few hours so Daddy 
can have a break," and they'll do it now. Before 
this program they would never do that. The least 
little thing would really get them bent out of shape. 
But since we started this program, they seem to be 
able to cope with things. They've become lots more 
independent . 



D. Achievements bv Childr#n a flpacific Goals 



Goal 1 . Change the tyttea of meaning vithin the home so chil** 
dren receive messages conveying the importance of education, 
the value of schooling, the importance of personal responsi- 
bility, and hope of achieving education, employment, and a 
successful adult life. 

Children had a successful school experience, which is demon- 
strated clearly by the anecdotal data from parents and staff 
and the modeling of the value of education by almost all par- 
ents except those in groups Q and 

The home setting changed significantly for many of t^ie fami- 
lies as reported anecdotal ly and in interviews. Parents and 
other teachers told instances of changes in older children in 
the families as a result of the program. Most parents say 
they can tell their family the importance of education now 
that they have returned to school. All parents who made a 
commitment to attend and remain enrolled described important 
changes in their capability to manage family matters, and 
changes in their confidence. These changes were reflected in 
more genuine relations with their children. 
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Some examples of statements made about these changes are: 

» I used to not read to my children. Wow I read to 
them all the time. 

» I give my two girls that little bit of independence 
which I probably would never have given them without 
this program. An» they probaoly never would have 
wanted it. 

» She was one of the main reasons I came back. After 
the first day it wasn*t what I expected; but she 
loved it so, and she was going, "Let*s go to school, 
I want to go back to school." So I said, "Well, OK." 

» I understand my child better now. we get along much 
better at home. 

» At first I thought it was silly for me to play with 
my child in the classroom, but now I enjoy it. I 
feel comfortable playing with him. I use to think 
the only way to control him was tn spank him. I 
can*t reme ber when I last spanked him. We get along 
real good now. 

» Before this program I was sitting at home, bored, 
with nothing to do. My child was sitting at home, 
bored, with nothing to do. I was afraid to let him 
out of the house because I was afraid he would be 
hurt. We are different now. 

» I didn*t know how to help my children. I know now 
that what I was doing would have hurt them in the 
long run. 

» My 5th grader has much higher grades this year. 

» My older child is not making D*s and F*s this year. 
I sit with him and help him with his work. He*s 
doing real good this year. 

» When we get home, I ask my children what they did in 
school. They just tell me all this stuff they did, 
and talk about it. They love to tell me about it. 

And another said, 

» Before entering the program I was a couch potato, and 
my son wanted to do things outside when the weather 
was good. I*d say, "Wait a minute." I kept saying, 
"wait, — wait a few minutes, — wait a few minutes." 
By then it would have gotten dark outside, and we 
never went to play. Now I take more time with him. 
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When I'm at home, and after we eat, I do a little 
homework and then let him go outside. I go out there 
and play with him • « • 

Goal 2 . Ineraas^ tha davalopaantal skills of praschool chil* 
dran to prapara thaa battar for aoadaaio and social succass in 

school 

The students made significant academic gains in the 33 skill 
areas covering language, preacademic, and socials-emotional 
development. At the time of entry, they demonstrated perfor- 
mance at a level typical of children entering kindergarten on 
a per-person average of less than 20% of these skills. For the 
children enrolled at the end of the year, performance at the 
kindergarten-entry level was demonstrated on a par-person 
average of 88% of the skill areas. These performance levels 
were achieved, even though over one third of the children were 
a year younger than the entry age for kindergarten. 

All children, excapt those of parents in groups Q and fi, who 
reached the age of eligibility for kindergarten are functioning 
academically and in personal and social behaviors, in ways 
believed by the teachers to be appropriate for regular classes. 
Teachers expressed no reservations about entry into, or success 
in kindergarten by any of these children. 

A major evaluation goal for the 1989--90 Jir and beyond will be 
to determine the performances and accompxisbments of these 
children as they progress through the school grades. 



E. DescriPtiva Data: Adults (See APPENDIX F for a table of raw 
data for adults.) 

A total of 114 adults, with 288 children in their homes, en- 
rolled in the programs during the year. The attendance and 
length of enrollment differed significantly among them, espe- 
cially among the seven types (groups) of parents described 
above. (See Table 1. for these attendance data.) In addition 
to the parents who could be grouped into one of the seven 
types, one group (Labeled ••Other** in the table) did not remain 
enrolled or attend regularly enough to establish a type. 
Attempts to obtain data were not successful. While enrolled, 
attendance and participation for those persons were low. 

Data in the table indicate low enrollment and attendance for 
groups £ and D. This pattern of participation for these par- 
ents seems to be characteristic of the group. The low enroll- 
ment time for the three parents in group £ is for different 
reasons: all entered late in the academic year. But all in 
group fi continued until the end of the year, with high atten- 
dance rates. Figure 1 displays these data in graphic form, and 
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Figure 2 displays a scatter plot of days enrolled and attended 
by parents of each type. 

The parents ranged in age from 19 years to 43, with the average 
age being 26.5 years. Table 2 presents a distribution of ages 
and the related summary data for the 108 parents for whom age 
data were available. 

The number of children in the 107 families for whom data were 
available ranged from one to eight, but over 90% of the fami- 
lies had four or fewer children. The average number is 2.7. 
The distribution of numbers of children and related summary 
data are included in Table 2. 



F. Achieveaents by ^^mUt^ ff\BllHrY 

The following general statements are based upon reports made by 
staff and parents during interviews by the evaluation staff. 
These are some points on which there is agreement from all 
model sites. Descriptions of achievements of a more particular 
nature are included in sections below. 

All the parents who made a commitment to attend regularly and 
remain enrolled, made significant improvements in their aca- 
demic performances, in their relationships with others, and in 
their view of themselves. ^mmon responses from these families 
reveal hope now that their tmily condition will improve, when 
in many cases, there had been little hope before they began the 
programs. 

Most parents who were eri-olled in the programs at the end of 
the year learned to h^^ve genuine relationships with other 
adults. Many said they had no prior experience in genuine 
ralationships with others, and now they der ::ribe that as an 
accomplishment which is important to them. 

While ru&ny of the parents demonstrated warm, caring, and loving 
relations with their children when they enrolled, most had few 
alternative ways for dealing with their children. Almost all 
parents who made positive commitments to the program expressed 
pleasure at having more alternatives for themselves; and said 
they now understand the need for their children to have choices 
and to be able to make choices. 

The elements of the model which treat parent skills in dealing 
with children seem to have been demonstrated as needed. While 
parents differ markedly in their needs and capabilities, almost 
all recognized changes in themselves which came from PT (parent 
time) and PACT (parents and children together) time. The 
parents in all project sites have become a group, with a group 
identity. They relied on the group for personal and emotional 
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TYPE 


OF PARENT 










n 

13 




U 


E 


P 


G 


OTHER 


Number in Group* 


9 


19 


17 


19 


10 


19 


3 


10 


Days Enrolled 


79.1 


69.8 


5 ',.9 


38.1 


76.4 


63.7 


30.3 


24.5 


AVG. Days Attended 


64.4 


58.9 


37.2 


24.7 


61.1 


47.2 


25.7 


12.6 


% Attendance 


.80 


.83 


.64 


.65 


.76 


.72 


.86 


.54 


Days Enrolled 


26.5 


29.3 


32.8 


20.6 


25.? 


30.8 


9.5 


5.8 


SD. Days Attended 


25.7 


28.4 


28.3 


15.9 


27.4 


29.1 


6.4 


4.6 


% Attendance 


.10 


.18 


.18 


.18 


.17 


.20 


.08 


.21 



Table 1. Enrollment and Attendance by Group 

* Total = 106. Attendance data not available for 8 adults. 
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Age Number Percent Cum. Pet. 



19 


1 


0.9 


0.9 


20 


7 


6.5 


7.4 


21 


5 


4.6 


12.0 


22 


7 


6.5 


18.5 


23 


8 


7.5 


25.9 


24 


12 


11.1 


37.0 


25 


8 


7.4 


44.4 


oa 


12 


11.1 


55.6 


27 


8 


7.4 


63.0 


28 


7 


6.5 


69.4 


29 


9 


8.3 


77 .8 


30 


8 


7.4 


85.2 


31 


3 


2.8 


88.0 


32 


1 


0.9 


88.9 


33 


5 


4.6 


93.5 






2.8 


96.3 


36 




0.9 


97.2 


38 


i 


0.9 


98.1 


39 


1 


0.9 


99.1 


43 


1 


0.9 


100.0 


Average 


= 26.5 






Std Dev 


= 4.5 






N 


= 108 






. Child 


Number 


Percent 


Cunt. P< 


1 


17 


15.9 


15.9 


2 


39 


35.5 


51.4 


3 


27 


25.2 


76.6 


4 


15 


14.0 


90.7 


5 


8 


7.5 


98.1 


6 


1 


0.9 


99.1 


8 


1 


0.9 


100.0 


Average 


» 2.7 






std Dev 


1.3 






N 


107 







Table 2. Distributions of Ages of Adults and Number of Children 
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Figure 1. Average Enrollment and Attendance by Type of Adult 
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TYPES OF ADULTS 



Figure 2. .Scatter Plots of Days Enrolled and Attended by 
Adults by Type (N = 106) 

Note 1. The Types 1-7 refer to Groups A-G, and Type 8 
refers to Other as defined above. 

Note 2. The bold dots indicate two adults with the 
same values. 
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support, for help in problem-solving, and for friendships. 
Many say they had no established relationships with adults 
other than those in the immediate family before enrolling. 

Also, the relationships between parent and child differ mark- 
edly among the families. At the outset of the project, very 
few of the parents understood their role as "teacher" of their 
children. By the end of a month or two, parents who attended 
regularly were working at school in learning activities with 
their children. Most said that now they relate to their chil- 
dren differently at home and at other places away from school. 
They are more patient with their children than before, and they 
demonstrate a better understanding of the needs of their chil- 
dren. 

Almost all parents who made a commitment to the program, and 
their children, demonstrated significant gains in self concept 
and independence of functioning. All parents who attended 
for more than a short period reported greater sense of control 
over their lives and greater sense of direction. 

By the end of the year, almost all of the adults who made a 
commitment to the program and who were functioning at a level 
for which attaining the GED was a reasonable goal at the time 
of entry, either completed the GED requirements or expected to 
complete by the beginning of the r.sxt school year. 

Twelve of the project families were in jeopardy at the time of 
entry into the programs because of such factors as serious 
abusive conditions, extreme poverty, or addictions. Some of 
these conditions were catastrophic, and the parents dropped out 
of the program. But 10 of these parents remained to develop 
either the capability to manage the conditions or the recogni- 
tion of ways to manage them. While these cases remain fragile, 
in all cases direction has been set for resolution. Several of 
these cases proved to be the leaders of the classes, and the 
"star" performers in the sites. 

All parents who participated in the program made commitments to 
assist the project in recruitment, and many of the new clients 
are from "word-of -mouth" recruitment. Based on support from 
parents during 1988-89, it seems that in sixbsequent years, 
referrals from previous clients will be a significant form of 
recruitment. 

Several agencies and businesses in the community of each 
project site made commitments of resources and support to the 
project, including materials and supplies, direct services to 
the parents and children, grants for continuing education, and 
priority consideration for jobs. Some of these scholarships 
should provide demonstration to continuing and new parents that 
higher education is possible even if one doesn^t have the money 
believed to be needed. 
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goal 3. Provide a role Model for the child of parental inter- 
est in education. 

For parents who made a commitment to change, this goal was 
accomplished with a high degree of success as reported by 
parents and teachers in their anecdotal expressions and inter- 
views. Some examples of statements made about these changes 
are: 

» It's important to me v it ay children think of me, 
and I want them to be proud of me as I am of them. I 
just didn't want my children to grow ip ^.hinking that 
their mother is not very smart. 

» I have three kids now. I have to look at their fu- 
ture too. I have to set some goals for them. If I 
sit around the house and don't do an^^hing, l*m set- 
ting that pattern for them. They see me trying and 
they'll try too. They'll go to work too, instead of 
depending on other people. 

» How can you expect your children to perform in the 
school system or perform in society if you don't 
care. You know that you can take school or leave it. 
You think school doesn't matter to you, and you don't 
need it. Tell that to your 16 year old! 

» I didn't finish high school. I'm* trying to teach my 
children that's (finish high school) what you're sup- 
posed to do. How can you teach that if you haven't 
done it yourself? So, now I just feel a lot better 
about myself. 

» I used to not read to my children. Now I read to 
them all the time. 

» I think my older son's attitude has picked up a lot, 
too. He's on7y eight, but I think he's proud of me. 

» My two older children love for me to go to school. 
When we get home, we sit down to do our homework. 
They love it. 

goal 4> Improve the relationship of the parent and child 
through planned, structured interaction which: 

«u Demonstrates to parents their power to influence their 
child's ability to learn; 
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Statements demonstrating accomplishment of this goal, In addl* 
tlon to others already listed above, are: 

» I didn't think children could learn until they started to 
regular school. He just learns so many things, and he 
always asks me questions about things. 

» During Interviews, several parents who worked as tutors in 
the schools said they saw the effects of a lack of paren- 
tal support. Students without parental support had a hard 
time in the upper elementary grades. 

» I thought all I had to do was feed him and keep his 

clothes clean. I didn't know that I could teach him, too. 

b. inoreasss the influence of literaoy in the home so parents 
can help their ohildren continue to learn. 

Almost all parents except those in groups £ and fi reported 
changes in relationships with other children in their home 
that improved their behavior and academic perforx&ance in 
school. Most parents said they are reading to their chil- 
dren, and are more involved with their homework than before. 
Particular anecdotal statements relating to this goal are 
listed to describe achievement of other goals. 

c. Identifies and encourages treatment for physical or cental 
handicaps of children in the progras. 

During the first project year, only two or three children 
with particular handicaps were identified. These children 
were served in the regular class with assistance from the 
resources teachers of the school. Unfortunately for the 
children, the parents of the ones with significant handicaps 
did not remain enrolled in the program. All were "worst 
case" examples of parent types Q or J2. 

Goal 5> laprove parenting skills of the adult participants. 

Most parents entered the program without identifying "parenting 
skills" as important objectives. But, shortly after beginning 
the programs, almost all parents except those in groups £ and 2 
described their work with the children^ and their children's 
schooling as among the most important factors in continued 
enrollment. Almost all parents said their relationships with 
their children had improved significantly, and they felt more 
comfortable with their children. Statements which they made 
include: 

» I give my two girls that little bit of independence which 
I probably would never have given them without this pro- 
gram. And, they probably would have never wanted it. 
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» My children can sense the difference in me too. Because 
naturally with the feeling of a little more self-worth, 
there's a little more security there. I can be a real 
pain in the posterior if I get in the right mood. But 
with the self-respect and the feelings that I now have, 
I would say that is one of the benefits of the program — 
an extra benefit! The emotional aspect is worth more 
than the GED itself. 

» The program has helped me in ways other than with my 
education. It's helped me understand life! I'm not 
saying I'm stupid, but all I did was be home with my six 
children, go to store, and come back ho^e to my six 
children. 

» I mentioned all the agencies, all the avenues that they 
make you aware of to help you. When you leave here 
you're a more knowledgeable person; not just in the sense 
of academics, but in your surroundings, in different 
places to go. 



Goal 6> Enable parents to becoM faailiar vith^ and oomfort- 
able in school settings. 

All parents enrolled in the program reported feeling comfort- 
able in the school. Parents held various jobs in the school as 
volunteers, and became a part of the school. One parent com- 
mented, and all others agreed, "I use to think of the principal 
only as the person I had to go see for punishment, and now I go 
to his office and call him by his first na^e." 

All parents said they would go to school and deal with any 
problems their children had with school. When asked what they 
would do if their children were placed in a classroom with a 
teacher they did not think was a good one, almost all said they 
would go to the principal about the matter. Most parents said 
they would try to keep their children from having the school 
experiences they had. 

In every project site, some parents became active in the PTA 
and in general parent activities of the school. Comments they 
made about the school and their school experience included: 

» If I walked in and had a teacher who was "strictly 
school" instead of caring about me — . You know, we 
do have things that go on at home everyday, and if I 
felt like she didn't care, and was saying, "Keep your 
proble^ms at home," I wouldn't come. 

» If we miss a day, she's (the teacher) always calling 
us and checking on us. — not being nosy, but just 
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checking on us to see if we're OK. And that means a 
lot! It means a whole lotl 

» You're treated as an equal here. You know the 

teacher in our class? She is a great lady and great 
at her job, really great at her job. She's not above 
me or bove anyone in the class* She's there to 
instruct us, but she's our friend. ~ she's our com- 
padre'. That's the difference. And that makes a big 
difference in how one performs. 

» Like. I said, our teacher is our friend and she calls 
us at home. I was sick all last week. I didn't make 
it to school, and she would call and ask how I was 
doing. 

» I was one who through nine years of school didn't 
have anybody telling me, "You know; you got brains, 
use them." I was always told, "You're stupid. 
You're dumb. You can't do anything." When I started 
this program, I felt the same way; but now I have 
confidence in myself to where I know I'm not a dximmy. 

Goal 7, Raise the eduoatioa level of parents of preschool 
children through instruction in basic skills. 

Academic performance of adults was described using performance 
on the TABE. performance on GEO exams, and anecdotal statements 
given by teachers or stated during interviews. Those data are 
presented below in narrative form, and in Table 3 in tabular 
form. 

As has been described in other sections of the report, parents 
are different in ways which were believed to be related to the 
likelihood of success in the programs. Seven types were de- 
fined and adults assigned to a type, but not enough data were 
available for 12 of the adults to classify them. Summary 
statements of achievements by the seven defined groups and for 
the remaining group of 12 (labeled "Other") follow. Data for 
these statements reflect the status of the adults at the end 
of the academic year. 

SUMMARY: All Model Sites 

Type A; Nine Parents. Three received the GEO certificate and 
are employed or enrolled in higher education; one he^s 
taken the exams but not recei^^ed scores; three sched- 
uled exams during the summer; and two made good 
progress in their programs and plan to continue in the 
programs during the 1989-90 year. The staff expect 
both of those to complete all requirements for the GED 
without difficulty. 
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Adult 
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No 
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Type 


GED 
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Sched 
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Goal 


ABE 


A 


3 






2 


4 








B 


4 


1 


1 


9 


4 








C 


1 


9 




2 


2 


4 




1 


D 


1 


17 




2 




1 




1 


E 


2 


1 


1 


2 


4 








F 


1 


5 


1 


8 


2 


1 


2 




G 


2 


1 














OT 




9 




2 




1 







Table 3. Summary of End of Year Status of Adults by Type - Numbers of adults 



Key: Comp GED - 
Drop Out - 
Not Cont - 
Cont 

Exam Sched- 
No Info 
C^mp Goal - 
other ABE - 
OT 



Received GED certificate 

Dropped out before end of year 

Completed year, but probably will not continue 

Completed year, probably will continue 

Completed year, have GED exams scheduled 

Person left program, unable to contact 

Completed year, reached goal, probably will not continue 

Completed year, plan to enter some ABE program 

Group of adults for whom type could not be determined 
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Type B: 



Type C: 



Nineteen Parents. Four received the GEO certificate; 
four had taken the exam but not received scores or 
scheduled the exam during the summer; nine made sub- 
stantial progress and planned to continue in the pro- 
grams during the 1989-90 year; one completed the year 
without accomplishing her goal, and probably will not 
continue; and one dropped out before completing the 
year. All the persons who scheduled the exam said they 
will return if they do not pass them during the summer. 

Nineteen Parents- One of these adults received the GED 
certificate; two completed the year with some gains and 
plan to return; two have scheduled the exams during the 
summer, but have little chance of passing and probably 
will not continue; nine dropped out of the program with 
little short- or predicted long-term gain; four com- 
pleted the school year with little gains or commitments 
demonstrated; and one is enrolling in a basic education 
program* 

Type D: Twenty Two Parents. Seventeen of these parents dropped 
out of the programs without making significant gains or 
coitmitments to change; one completed the year but does 
not plan to continue; three completed the year and plan 
to continue either in the program or some other ABE 
program; and one received the GED certificate- That 
parent plans to continue in higher education next year- 
Type E: Ten Parents- Two parents received the GED certificate; 

four have either taken the exam and not received scores 
or have scheduled the exam; two made significant 
progress and plan to continue; and two parents dropped 
out of the program because of traumatic events in the 
family which they were unable to overcome - 

Type F: Twenty Parents- Eight of these parents made steady, 

slow progress and plan to return; one completed the GED 
requirements; two have scheduled exams during the sum- 
mer; two learned to read and work independently but 
will not return because they reached their goal, and 
their children will enter kindergarten; one made steady 
progress, but is very low functioning and may enroll in 
a reading tutorial program in the fall; one completed 
the year with some gains but probably will not return; 
and five dropped out of the programs without making 
much gain- 

Type G: Three parents- Two of these parents received GEO 

certification, and made remarkable academic, social, 
and personal progress during the short times enrolled- 
The other parent was making equally comparable gains, 
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but dropped out of the program near the end of the year 
to gee a job to meet reqpiirements of a chlld-^custody 
order. 

Other: Twelve Parents. Ten of these parents dropped out of 
the programs without becoming engaged In them. They 
made little, if any progress. Two enrolled late in the 
year and plan to continue in 1989^90. 



In addition to the GED information above. The Test of Adult 
Basic Education (TABE) was administered to parents. In the 
three curriculum areas of reading, mathematics, and language, 
summary performances for all parents completing the academic 
year are ( See Table 4, Figure 3, and Appendix F for data. ) 

Reading: 59% gained over one grade level while enrolled, 
and 29% gained over two grade levels. It should be noted, 
however, that measurement of gains in reading was re«- 
stricted for both groups A and B because of some problems 
in measurement. Three of the adults in group A made the 
highest grade score (12.9) on the pretest, allowing no 
gain. Two adults in group B made posttest scores signify* 
icantly lower than the pretest (gain of M.3 and -2.7). 
Both of these scores seemed lower than performance levels 
of the parents during classes. Average gains for the two 
groups were suppressed by these data characteristics. 

Mathematics: 71% gained over one grade l^vel; 48% gained 
over two grade levels; and 24% gained over three grade 
levels. 

Language: 80% gained over one grade level; 55% gained 
over two grade levels; and 45% gained over three grade 
levels. 

These gains were made even though the average days attended for 
all ^ \lts enrolled during the year is about 43. Table 4 
prese cs the summary data relating to academic-^test change, and 
Figure 3 presents these data in graphic form by type of adult. 

In addition to data above about academic leamimi, the adults 
made many references to their accomplishments, illustrative 
statements are: 

» I read a lot now, more than I ever have in my life 
and I We learned a lot from reading. 

» I hardly ever read anything, and after I got in here 
and started reading those books, — little stories 
about different things I couldn't put them down. 
It was like I had to keep picking it up. It had 
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something to tell me, and I just didn't realize there 
was so much in reading. 



Qcal 8^ Help parents g«in the aotivatioa, skills, and *:nowl- 
edge needed to beeone employed or to pursue further eduention 

or training. 

Almost all parents except those in groups £ and D either com- 
pleted the requirements for the GED certification, had sched- 
uled exams during summer, or said they intend to return to the 
program during 1989-90. Numbers of these persons by type of 
parent are included above for Goal 7. In that section are 
numbers getting jobs and continuing in higher education. At 
the end of the year, almost none actually had jobs, nor were 
enrolled in higher education, but the interest was set in the 
minds of many of the adults. 

in the interviews, the parents were expressing plans to con- 
tinue in higher education, or in a job after completing the 
program. 

Not all project sites were equally successful in reaching 
closure in this goal area, however. In the sites which began 
by about mid-year to guide adults to some goal convergence, 
almost all parents (except in groups £ and fi) knew the next 
steps to be made at the end of the year. Applications were 
being made for higher education, arranging for financial aide, 
and job searching were underway. In sites in which the program 
closure was not as explicit, plans were not as definite; and 
future actions of the adults did not seem as clear. 



VI. PROBLBNS ENCODMTBRBO 

Recruitment and Attendance; Early in the project year, re- 
cruitment of clients for the programs was the most troublesome 
task for all sites. All had planned for approximately 15 
parents and their children, but they actually were operating 
with fewer than that number enrolled much of the time. And 
when attendance was low, classes sometimes contc ined only four 
of five persons. Throughout much of the year, the staff of 
some sites wo/rked with low attendance, but enrollment became 
stable by shortly after mid year. Once the project became 
established, parents in the program became strong advocates for 
it to new parents. 
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Figure 3. Academic Gain by Type of Parent. (Presented only for types 
A, and F because of low numbers in other groups for 

which both pre- and posttest data were available.) 
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PR - Pretest 
PO - Posttest 
G - Gain 



N - NatheMtics 
R « Reading 
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[•able 4. Academic Performance of Adults on Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) 

* Numbers for gain statistics are for those persons for whom both pretest and posttest 
scores were available for that subtest. 
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Facilities : Some facilities arrangements did not serve the 
project as well as needed for best functioning. In Schaffner 
School, the original adult education class was taken to use as 
a regular school classroom, and the rooms given to the adult 
education program were used for other purposes which disrupt 
the parent program. At Roosevelt--Perry School, the Mult- 
education classroom was used also as the school music room, so 
their program was disturbed part of the time. The aarly child-- 
hood class space in Fayetteville was in an open-space building, 
and the children were in close proximity to other school 
classes. This condition was disruptive for both the ECE pro-- 
gram and the other classes. These matters have been addressed 
for the next year. 

Materials Delays ; As the first year in most sites, some mate- 
rials and furnishings were not available at the beginning of 
the school year. This did not constitute a major barrier to 
project accomplishment, but was distracting to the new staff, 
especially the early-childhood teachers who were just beginning 
to use the Hiah/scope model. All sites now are equipped and 
have supplies, so this condition should not continue next year. 

staff stress ; Most of the staff were employed part time for 
the project? and the extended, significant time spent on 
recruitment of ne^ families placed substantial time demands on 
the staff. The continued attention to recruitment, paired with 
the high level of staff commitment to the project and their 
assumption of the need to have a full client enroll ent, was 
stressful to some of the staff through the first half of the 
year. This matter was ^iddreosed by the project director, and 
the pressure was relie^^ed. The client selection and recruit- 
ment should be more stable in subsequent years. 

Client Diversity ; At the outset of the project, a general 
standard for minimum reading level was set to be about 4th 
grade. The project design was based on the assumption that a 
teacher could teach a class of approximately 15 parents who 
could work independently to some extent with their materials. 
Some sites enrolled parents who did not function as high as 
that level, however. Treating the range of capabilities among 
the families was d::.fficult for some teachers. They needed to 
develop alternatives within the model for teaching the nonread- 
ers. While low reading levels of some parents was problematic, 
having them in the project has allowed study of the ways for 
dealing with them. Most project teachers indicate a prefer- 
ence for including such adults in the target population. 

Family Stresses : Several parents and children in each model 
site were in abusive and stressful family and neighborhood 
situations; such as con'.inued presence of alcoholic adults, 
residence in high crime areas with the fear and physical harm 
from the criminal acts, drug use and drug dealing, wife- or 
child beating, and regular fighting among adults in the home. 
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A few of these parents were not been able to cope with both tae 
"hope and promise" which they saw from the project and the 
cruel conditions in which they live. Those dropped out of the 
programs. Most of v xese parents managed to continue, however, 
making major gains for themselves and their children while 
carrying burdens which someti ::es were stressful both to them- 
selves and to the other parents and staff of the program who 
were trying to help them "weather" their condition. Having 
such families in the programs has been both stressful and 
helpful. While stressful, in most cases the attention by the 
parent group to those problems made a stronger group, and 
resulted in stronger individual identities with the group by 
the members. 

Personnel Changes ; Personnel turnovers, when they occurred 
were stressful. While the turnovers were few in number, the 
parents and children formed tight group bonds which made them 
anxious about changes. The groups are almost as fragile as the 
individual member situations. It is apparent from the limited 
experiences this year that care is needed in preparing the 
parents and children for any change in staff. 

Adult Drop Outs ; Approximately 15% of parents who made an 
initial commitment to the program by enrolling, did not con- 
tinue beyond a few days. Little is known about these people. 
In almost all of these cases, no reasons were given for stop- 
ping, and staff and evaluators generally were not successful in 
contacting them later. 

Low Adult Commitment to Clianoe ; Almost all parents of types C 
and D did not develop personal commitment to che program to 
maintain progress for themselves or for their children, in 
most cases the attendance was irregular while enrolled in the 
programs, anrl maintaining progress for the parent or child was 
difficult or not possible. 



VZI. RECOKMSMDATIGNS 

In the sections which follow are some points for consideration 
by persons viewing the model for adoption. These points are 
b^^sed upon experiences during the first year of operations, and 
seem generally applicable to the extent that other» should be 
notified of them. Some of these points would apply to adoption 
of any model program, but some are unique to the Kenan Model. 

Some general recommendations are: 

1. The organization adopting the model must establish commit- 
ment to the goals and ideals of the model. Without such 
commitment, the project is not likely to be able to func- 
tion with its diverse ^>et of tasks and goals. 
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2. The staff of a Kenan Model Project should view itself as a 
team. Selection and inducticn of staff members who will 
view themselves as a team tc work toward the set of 
project goals are essential organizational tasks. 

3. The elements of the model should not be considered as 
discrete parts for implementation. Intearatioi^ of the 
components is essential. The goals relating to family 
development, and not merely adult-education or early- 
childhood development, must remeiin in the forefront. 

4. The Kenan Model Program includes complex systems of ser- 
vices for both adults and preschool children. The agen- 
cies which are expected to adopt the model may not have 
sytrtems of services established for one or both of these 
clit^nt groups. Implementing a program for both preschool 
children and adult education students within the same 
organization probably will require adoption of policies 
and procedures for these client populations. 

5. Once the model is adopted, clients must be recruited. For 
the first year, the agency will be recruiting a client 
group at the beginning of a project which may have no 
••track record** in the community. Difficulties should be 
expected to occur. 

6. If several sites are implementing the model in the same 
locale, some system of coordination and communication 
among the sites will be needed. 

7. Families which comprise the target population for the 
model are eligible for a broad range of services irom 
other agencies. Some system for coordinating the many 
special services for which the families are eligible will 
be needed. Transportation to and from the school site 
will be among them. 

8. The model program will be new in each project site. Equip- 
ping and supplying each site as a new program must be 
accomplished. Something always seems to be delayed in 
ordering or shipping, so plans should allow for such 
events. 

9. Irregular attendance of parents and their children must be 
expected. Except for parents of types Q and fi, most will 
not absent without good reason. But there is a gre^t deal 
of illness and many family emergencies which cause parents 
and children to be away. These absences created difficul- 
ties with continuity of group processes and instruction 
for both the parents and children. The staff and the 
organization should prepare to accommodate legitimate 
absences . 
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10. Space must be provided for the programs* Spaces provided 
to a "part-time^ program sometimes will be used for other 
functions in the school. Both the adult-education program 
and the early-childhood program need dedicated spaces, as 
close in proximity as possible. One of the spaces must be 
appropriate in size for all parents, children, and staff 
to work together for periods as long as an hour. 

11. Staffing, equipping, and supplying programs for diverse 
clients must be accomplished. The parents in most sites 
represent academic functioning levels from lowest literacy 
to riear GED exam completion at the time of enrollment. 
That range requires skillful balancing of individual md 
group work by the teacher. 

12. The parents must understand what is expected of them is 
the modeil programs. Some events must cause this under- 
standing to occur. Some parents come to the project 
expecting "a GED program with babysitting servipec* Time 
and patience are required for some parents to get them to 
understand and accept the range of goals relating 

family development. Once understood, almost all parents 
adopt them enthusiastically. 



Recommendations to Enhance Likelihood of Success 

The following recommendations for project operations are based 
upon collective experiences of the several model sites during 
the l9Rd-89 year. 

1. Form an advisory committee of persons who can relate well, 
and with some authority, to clients, the general commu- 
nity, service-agency personnel, and to resources for the 
program. 

2. Determine the range of needs that can be addressed within 
the project site, and limit enrollments to the clients who 
can be served most effectively. The greater the diver- 
sity, the smaller the nusber which can be served well by a 
staff of fixed size. 

3. Assign instructional stations to the components of the 
model, and protect those from encroachment. 

4. Integrate the project staff into the school. 

5. To the greatest extent possible, include staff in the 
regular personnel system of the organization, with all 
benefits, privileges, and responsibilities of other mem- 
bers. 
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6. Find meaningful tasks within the school that can be given 
to the parents for work as volunteers, 

?• Recrait clients before the program is expected to start. 

8. Have the equipment, supplies, and materials on hand as 
programs begin. 

9. Have support for the staff for times when they seem to be 
burdened by the problems facing the parents and families. 

10. By mid year, start planning the ••next steps" for aach 
parent and child for the end of the year. Each adult 
should have a clear plan for both self and child about 
what will occur over the summer and continuing into the 
next year, if the family will be returning, prepare them 
to return. If they will not return, prepare them to make 
the move to the next step. 



Pitfalls to Avoid miring PfQiftCt Implementai^iop 

1. Make the first contact by families with school personnel 
one which demonstrates a genuine interest in working with 
the families. That first visit should reveal a program, 
school, and staff which do not remind the parents of bad 
experiences in schools. 

2. Don't panic if recruitment is slow, and change the defini- 
tion of your target clients. 

3. Do not overload the staff with too great a client diver- 
sity if nunbers are relatively large. 

4. Don't lose good, trained staff because they are not fully 
employed, or not placed in the personnel system. 

5. Work out all the details of the transportation system 
before the first run. 

6. ••Cover your bases** with any agencies which also will be 
serving these clien^-s. 

7. Don't wait until the end of the year to start identifying 
resources and alternatives for jobs or continuing educa- 
tion for the parents who leave the program. 
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THE KBMAM TRUST PAMZLY LZTIRACY NODBL 

BREAKZMQ THE CYCLE 07 ILLITERACY: 
The systMi of iBfluenoe 



The Kenan Trust Family Literacy Model project is a bold attempt to 
improve education for ••at risk** youngsters and their ••at risk^^ 
parents by going beyond the confines of elementary, secondary, and 
adult-education classrooms. The project intervenes early to break 
the cycle of illiteracy and undereducation by combining efforts to 
provide quality early childhood education with efforts to improve 
the literacy and parenting skills of undereducated adults. 

The primary goal of the model programs is to break the intergenera- 
tional cycle of undereducation and poverty by improving parent's 
skills and attitudes toward education, by improving the children's 
learning skills, by improving parent's childcare skills, and by 
uniting the parents and children in a positive educational experi- 
ence. 

The model designed to achieve that general goal brings underedu* 
cated parents (or adult caregivers) together with their three-* or 
four-year-old children for three days each week in a school in 
which learning takes place for both the parents and children. The 
children participate in an excellent preschool program while the 
adults learn skills in the various academic areas. In addition, 
vocational preparation is provided in the Kenan Trust Model through 
career counseling, student assessment, and instruction to develop 
••employability skills. •• This component of the model is designed to 
establish a pathway from academic schooling to work» or to further 
schooling for the parents. 

The Kenan Trust Model Programs also include specific times when 
parents and children work and play together during the school day. 
Parents help their children learn in the preschool classroom, and 
they discover how to make learning fun at home« Parents are asked 
to apply the strategies for effective parenting which they learned 
in the parent-education program by using them with their own chil- 
dren. 

The particular program goals set to achieve the general goal are: 

1. Change the system of meaning within the home so children re- 
ceive messages conveying the importance of education, the 
value of schooling, the importance of personal responsibility, 
and hope of achieving education, employment, and a successful 
adult life. 
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2. increase the developmental skills of preschool children to 
prepare them better for academic and social success in school; 

3. Provide a role model for the child of parental interest in 
education; 

4. Improve the relationship of the parent and child through 
planned, structured interaction which: 

a. Demonstrates to parents their power to influence their 
child's ability to learn; 

c. increases the influence of literacy in the home so parents 
can help their children continue to learn? 

d. Identifies and encourages treatment for physical or mental 
handicaps of children in the program. 

5. Improve parenting skills of the adult participants; 

6. Enable parents to become familiar with, and comfortable in 
school settings; 

7. Raise the education level of parents of preschool children 
through instruction in basic skills; and 

8. Help parents gain the motivation, skills, and knowledge needed 
to become employed or to pursue further education or training. 



Componen ts of the Model 

1. Parent Literacy Training : The adult education curriculum is 
highly individualized, and based on the needs of particular 
students. The client parents are assembled as a group because 
of their common quality as parents of children who are three 
or four-years-old, and not because of their academic function- 
ing or goals. Consequently, there is a wide variety of levels 
of skills, abilities, and interests among the class members. 
The teacher must be prepared to design individual learning 
programs for the adult students who may range in academic 
capability from nonreading to levels near those needed to pass 
GED exams. The teachers develop individualized plans using 
the academic diagnosis of student ♦•.raits and the goals mnd 
needs of the students. 

The student goals and needs are - ^ed as criteria for selecting 
materials and content, instructicjal sequencing, developing 
procedures, and for evaluation. The adult students spend 
approximately three hours each school day in academic study. 
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Each model site used a variety of text materials for academic 
study, Including those published by Bamell Loft, Contempo- 
rary, Cambridge, Scott-Foresman, Steck-Vaughn, New Readers 
Press, Prent Ice-Hall, and Riverside. Supplementary materials 
Included maps, glooes, newspapers, and magazines. Other mate- 
rials differed among the sites and reflected local availabil- 
ity and special Interests of the staff and organizations. 
Among the examples of local additions to the model materials 
and programs Is the **Tlme to Read** series published by 
TlmeLlfe, Inc ^nd awarded to the Fayetteville project by the 
Fayettevllle cablevlslon Company. Several teachers provided 
books and materials relating to their special Interests and 
capabilities, and arranged with local libraries or other agen- 
cies to provide materials. 

Three of the model sites had significant access to computers 
for use in the adult-education classes. In those sites, al- 
most all parents used the computers for reinforcement of their 
academic learning. 



2. Parenting and Par ent Education :' The design of this part of 
the model is based upon the assumption that parents (or adult 
caregiver, if not parent) are the first, and most important 
teachers of children. Undereducated adults often do not know 
the importance of their role a» educator, nor do they know how 
to serve effectively in this role. Many of the parents came 
from home settings which left them ••malnourished*' physically, 
emotionally, socially, and educationally. 

Two specific units of the school day were developed to address 
those conditions; Parent Time (PT) . and Parent and Children 
Together (PACT) Time. 

During PT, the group consisting of parents, teacher, and any 
resource persons design programs of interest to study and 
discuss. These sessions usually are scheduled in the early 
afternoon for a period of about 45 minutes of time. PT topics 
Include, for example, child nurturing, managing and coping 
with child behavior, community resources, communications be- 
tween parent and child, spouse abuse, and job and educational 
opportunities, in addition to the learning purposes of PT, it 
is designed to create an atmrsphere among the group members 
which produces identity with the group. This identity helps 
to promote attendance and retention in the programs. 

During PACT Time, the parents and their children are involved 
in preschool activities that stimulate and reinforce interac- 
tion within the family. The program has two distinct parts: 
one in which the teacher rodels working with children while 
parents observe; and one in i^hich the parents work with their 
children as teacher in activities planned by the children. 
The parents are encouraged to let the children lead in these 
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activities; and they are expected to learn how to teach their 
children while they are engaged in play activities. 

3. Early Childhood Education ! For this component of the model 
the cognitively-oriented High/Scope Curriculum, which i« it- 
self a model program, has been adopted. In this program chil- 
dren are encouraged to initiate learning experiences through 
activities they plan and carry out. The "active learning" 
builds on the existing strengths and accomplishments of the 
children. The curriculum focusing on the broad set of intel- 
lectual skills which emerge during the preschool years. The 
cognitive skills are developed through a broad range of active 
explorations and investigations. This program uses many "free 
and found" materials which are supplemented with blocks, puz- 
zles, books, records, toys, play furniture, and classroom 
furniture. These materials are enhanced with creative sup- 
plies such as paints, paper, scissors, and glue. 

4. Human-Resources Development fHRD^ ; At regular ti" js during 
the school day, parents study pre-employment skills, such as 
goal setting, interviewing, and factors relating to job readi- 
ness. These activities are designed to enhance self esteem of 
the pai.4snts and help -m understand the nature of the work 
place. To support this program, moat parents work as volun- 
teers in the school i»t any of a variety of jobs including, for 
example, library or udergarten aides, tutors, story readers, 
office assistants, oi cafeteria helpers. While these jobs are 
intended to support the HRD goal, they serve to make the par- 
ents feel comfortable with teachers and administrators in 
schools. 



The System of Infl .ence ( See Figure 1. ) 

The system of influence described below for the elements of the 
Kenan Trust Family Literacy Model is not complete for explaining 
the future state of a person. It is Wfall known that the family and 
home environments of a person can explain only certain aspects of 
life outcomes. The nature of an individual is a function of, among 
other things, the general environment, family influences, educa- 
tion, intellect, physical health, and "luck." But, the set of 
variables which predict best the future states of persons are fam- 
ily traits: particularly educational, economic, and social charac- 
teristics of the family. 

The model is developed to influence the future of children by in- 
fluencing the femily unit as much as possible. To do this, the 
model addresses a broad range of variables which are well estab- 
lished as those major predictors of states in adulthood. The model 
as depicted in Figure 1 shows both the elements of the model and 
the system of influence which serves as the rationale for the 
model. 
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Figure 1. The Kenan Trust Family Literacy Model: Thn system of 
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The model is designed to accomplish a long-term goal by achieving 
the aggregate effects of incremental changes in the family units, 
in the relationships among members of the family unit, and by 
changing the system of meaning experienced in the home by the 
child. The syj^tem of influences depicted in Figure 1 is described 
by influence beiow, and labeled using the numbers from the figure- 

1^ The Family Unit on the Child Futur e State 

In the American society, the family unit is the first and pri- 
mary source of knowledge, language, values, social relations, 
and physical surroundings which form the central environment 
for young children. The context experienced by the child 
provides the stimulation tor cognitive learning and 
development; and transmits the messages about roles, expecta- 
tions, and values for the child. Further, this set of experi- 
ences provides the first concept of self which is organized by 
the child. The family unit defines the patterns of behavior 
and being which are acceptable for the child as the child 
attempts to define "self." 

The early childhood experience of children is the primary 
predictor of later states in life. Low education, poor image 
of self, underemployment, low sense of power, and patterns of 
failure among adults beget the same in children. These condi- 
tions define the system of messages for the child about what 
is of worth, what is expected, what is possible, what is de- 
sired, and about the worth of the person. 

The Kenan Model is designed to affect the system of meaning 
experienced in the family unit by the child by changing as 
many of the messages as possible to symbolize the value of 
education, the value in being responsible for self, the value 
of self, the importance of goals, and tho possibility of goal 
attainment. 

2^ The Family Context on the Family Unit 

The location of the family in a parties ,ar physical and social 
setting affects dramatically the nature of the family unit. A 
"housing project" sends powerful messag^^s about what is appro- 
priate behavior, what is possible to achieve, and about the 
worth of the person. Furthermore, the characteristics of the 
group of friends, associates, and relatives are defining fac- 
tors for families. 

The family environment is the primary determiner of the cul- 
tural identity of the family and itt* members. Thus, the fam- 
ily context is a major determiner of the cycle of undereduca- 
tion, illiteracy, unemployment, underemployment, criminal 
activity, and low self esteem. These conditions influence the 
family unit, and the family unit influences the next genera- 
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tion. The child receives messages primarily from the family 
during the first few years of life. But the messages of the 
family reflect the context in which the family exists. When 
the young person is able to move into the family context and 
interact directly with it, the culture is similar and the 
personal traits acquired from interaction with the faxa:i.ly are 
reinforced. As long as the person remains in that context, 
the cultural experience remains the same. 

3^ The Family Unit on the Family Context 

A family may change. It may grow and develop, or it may 
"regress" from the culture context in other ways. If such 
changes are made and der crated to the environment to the 
point that the changes ax^ recognized, the environment will 
interact differently with the family. For example, a family 
living among unemployed persons are likely to be viewed dif- 
ferently and accepted differently by them if the person at- 
tains stable employment. Or, a person who has been living 
among illiterate or undereducated persons is likely to change 
in relationship with them if the person achieves a higher 
level of education, and does not maintain the sane educational 
norms as before. In such situations, the environment may be 
changed hy the change in a family; or, at least the interac- 
tion between the environment and the family has changed. 

4. Adult Education on Child *s Future State 

While it is reported often in literature that the primary 
determinant of the later achievement of children is the educa- 
tion of the parents, especially the mother; such studies 
merely determine the predictive power of a variable. There is 
little evidence that merely changing the education of parents 
will change the future of children of the family, except as 
such education changes the nature of the family unit through 
the system of meaning experienced by members, and the nature 
of alternatives available to the family. Thus, direct effects 
on the future state of the child of parent education should be 
relatively small, but indirect effects as a result of change 
in the family unit may be significant. 

5^ Human Resources Dev elopment (HRD^ on Child ^s Future State 

The HRO component of the Kenan Model is to develop readiness 
for work and provide some successful experience with work. 
But, as with parental education; even if the parent gains 
stable employment, the employment alone is not likely to have 
significant effects on the children except as the employment 
affects the family unit. Thus, direct effects of parental 
employment are likely to be minor, compared with the composite 
effects of the family unit. 

6. Early Childhood Education on the ChUd^s Future State 
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An early childhood education program is likely to provide one 
of the major first experiences of the child with sustained 
periods of time and influences outside the family unit. Thus, 
the experiences within such a program can produce significant 
short- and long-term effects on the child. Favorable experi- 
ences from such programs can serve to counteract serious nega- 
tive forces in the family unit or in the family context. 
Further; successes in these programj can cause the child's 
view of schools and schooling to be positive, setting the 
stage for a generally successful school experience. Of the 
components of the model, the early childhood education is 
likely to have greater direct effects on the child's future 
state than others. 

interaction of Adult Educat ion and the Family Unit 

Merely being in an adult educat^ion program is likely to change 
the family unit. Status of persons, and relationships among 
family members changes because of affiliations with others 
outside the unit. Developments of skills and values from the 
education programs are likely to be transferred into the home 
in ways that make the family unit different. Further, the 
adult education programs are affected by the family units by 
their influences on the adults. The values, language, behav- 
iors, needs, and norms of the family unit come to school with 
the students. Individually and collectively those student 
traits affect, among other things, the goals, methods, lan- 
guage, activities, and outcomes of the adult education pro- 
grams. These are interactive effects. As parents change, the 
family unit changes; and as the family units change, the pa — 
rental qualities that affect the programs — and thus the 
program — change. 

Interaction of Human Resources Deve lopment fHRD) and the Fain- 

The }XRD component of the model will result in new skills, 
behaviors, attitudes, and understcinding of alternatives relat- 
ing to the world of work. It is expected that as a result of 
this program, some adults will consider for the first time 
entering the workplace. As these changes occur, transforma- 
tions of them into behaviors, values, and expectations of the 
family unit are likely to follow. But, the constraints, val- 
ues, hopes, aspirations, and "realities'* of the family unit 
affect even the degree to which the parent is willing to con- 
sider entering jobs. 

The interactive effects of the HRD program and the i^mily unit 
may be positive for hoth the parent and the family unit; but 
they may be negative, especially for female parents. In some 
cases, as the adult female of the family demonstrates more 
skill, aspirations, and interest in personal autonomy, the 
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male adult reduces support for participation and may become 
threatening and abusive. Either the positive or negative 
effects will be reflected in the HRD program by the levels of 
interest shown, commitment to change, and willingness to con- 
sider alternative futures for self and family. 

2^ Interaction of Parent Time ^p t) and the Family tm^fe 

Parent Time is the formal part of the model for addressing 
problems, concerns, or needs of the parents, many of which 
relate directly to matters of the family unit. Thus, effects 
of PT which help parents cope with, or resolve matters of the 
family unit are direct effects. The content for this part of 
the model Is to be matt«irs of concern or interest to the 
adults. I'iUs, as matters of the family unit change a; a re- 
sult of P^; then PT content and methods are to reflect those 
changes. The interactive process should continue for whatever 
conditions occur in the family unit. 

iSU. Interaction of Pa rent and children Together fPACT) Time and 
th& Familv Unit 

The PACT time is designed and implemented to change, among 
other things, the parents' view of the child as a learner, the 
behavioral expectations for the child, thv^ skill of the parent 
in dealing with children, and the patterns of interaction 
between the parent and child. Such changes, if model and used 
in the classroom until they become established are likely to 
carry int.o the home; even if not in the same form. The child 
is likely to expect some continuation of the behaviors and 
relationships established in the school. To the extent that 
parent behavior and expectations change toward one child in 
the family unit, other children of the unit are likely to be 
affected in some way. 

Changes occurring in ths family unit may be either positive or 
negative, and the feedback into the PAT would reflect those 
effects. If parents experience negative, or dissatisfying 
effects of their attempts to change, they may be expected to 
resist their use or acceptance of those or other suggested 
changes. Positive experiences, on the ether hand, can be 
expected to result in more active participation in PAT, and 
more eagerness to learn about alternatives for working with 
the child. 

lis. Int eraction of the Earlv childhood Education (ECE) Program and 
the Familv Unit 

The major goals of the ECE program are to develop pre-academic 
skills, make improvements in self concept, develop language 
and social skills, and to develop autonomy in choices, and 
self responsibility. To the extent of the success in achiev- 
ing these goals, the child will be a different person than at 
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the time of entry. It should be expected, then, that the 
behaviors, expectations, and status of the child are changed 
In the family unit. It Is not unusual, for example, for the 
child to tell older brothers or sisters that they must be 
quiet and not have the TV set on because they have to do their 
"homework," or "I have to study with MaMa." 

To the extent that child behavior perceived as di-'-^^rent in 
the family unit, resulting behavioi:i4 and expectation^, likely 
will be different accordingly, 'v^^bb responses may be sup- 
portive or non-supportive of the wuangeu in the child, depend- 
ing upon the degree to which the family unit agrees in the 
value of the changes. It should be expected that the reac- 
tions of the family unit to the changes will be mirrored in 
the reactions of the child in the ECE program* 

12. Interaction of the Adult Education Program and the ECE 

These two components of the model are the most extensive of 
all parts in both direct effects on the family unit and the 
child's future state, and on interactive effects of one on the 
other. Most parents begin their program with the view that 
theii major purpose is improvement of their own basic educa- 
tion, with care for their child a "special bonus." In most 
cases, however, within a few days of entry, the child has 
demonstrated satisfaction with school to the point that the 
children are encouraging attendance by the parent. Many par- 
ents reported that without such a pragram for their children, 
they probably would not have agreed to attend the programs ; 
and even the, probably would not have been willing to work to 
overcome many personal obstacles to attend if their children 
had not demonstrated such an interest in attending. 

The children develop autonomy and independence in the class- 
room, ard they demonstrate those patterns of behavior and 
being to their parents at various times during the day. Al- 
most all parents express recognition of the changes in their 
child. In return, most parents change in the nature of their 
relationships with their children. 

Parents learn that their children are learners, and that they 
can help in that learning process. The reading with, and 
teaching the child serves as significant motivation for most 
parents to practice their own academic work with more commit- 
ment. Going back to school by the parent has had significant 
symbolic value for the children. They are going to school, or 
riding the school bus "just like big boys or girls." 

13. Interaction of Adult Education and Parent Time rPT) 

PT is designed to address matters of concern, need, or inter-' 
est of the parents. The group of parents interact as a gEQUfi 
in PT as they address these matters. In the process, parents 
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learn that others in the group are in conditions similar to 
their own. They learn very quickly that ••they are not alone." 
The methods of these groups are required to maximize the com- 
fort of the parents in the group, and to enhance their will- 
ingness to deal with matters of personal concern and interest. 

In every model site, the parent group has become established 
as a group with a strong sense of group identity and commit- 
ment to the group. The members encourage attendance and par- 
ticipation of others, and they support them throughout any 
problems or ••trying »• times which may occur. 

This group identity which emerges from PT carries into the 
academic classroom activities. Members feel comfortable with 
their academic work, regardless of the level, in the groups. 
They help each other with their work. Peer tutoring is a 
common classroom activity. Without the PT and the group iden- 
tity, many parents reported that they would not have continued 
in the program; and even if they had stayed, they probably 
would not have pressed to achieve as much as they did. 

14*. Interaction of Adult Education and PACT Time 

The PACT time places the parent with their child during ac- 
tivites for child learning. The parent will be working with 
the child directly for part of this time. Thus the desire by 
the parent to model participation in education, and the pres- 
ence of the model for the child help establish the value of 
schooling for both the parent and child. 

Parents begin to read with children, ;nd angage in other forms 
of learning activity. Preparation for these activities en- 
hances the academic learning of the parents; and the more 
successful the parents arc academically, the more confident 
they are in working with their c* xldren. 

11^ Interaction of ECE and PACT Time 

In PACT time, the typical roles of parent and child are re-* 
versed. The child plans some activity, and the parent works 
with the child in that plan. The structure of the activities 
serves as a strong symbol to many children — they are leading 
their parents, and the parents ere following. The parental 
work also serves as a strong symbol of commitment to education 
by the parent. The parent is there • 

Another part of PACT time is the demonstration work by the ECE 
teacher while the parents are present. These demonstrations 
provide periods when the parenta are present, but the teacher 
is coordinating the learning activities. The pa. *ts, the 
children, and the teachers become to expect the same standards 
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of behavior in the presence of the parent as vhen the parent 
is not present. Thus, behavior which is typical of the class- 
room becomes the norm for PACT time, as well. 

The modeling of value by the parents, the child •s experience 
with similar standards in different contexts, and the skill 
increases by the parents in working with their children com- 
bines to improve the ECE program as the PAT time improves. 

16. Interactio n pf PT and ECE 

PT addresses many of the problems, needs, concerns, and inter- 
ests of the parents; among which are many matters relating to 
child care, chili behavior management, and child development. 
As these matters are treated, the parent is more able to deal 
genuinely with the child. These change in relationships be- 
tween parent and child typically will result in more stable, 
responsible behavior by the child. In turn, the parent be- 
comes more confident in dealing with the child, and is able to 
deal with a broader range of matters during PT. The pattern 
of stable child behavior usually results in more rapid growth 
by the child in other academic and social areas. 

17. Interaction of PT a nd PACT Time 

An element of the design of PT is to be interactive with PACT 
time. Particularly, preparation for PACT time is to occur 
during PT. Education of the children is addressed as the 
topic. Further, after working in PAT time, the parents have a 
period of reflection on the experience during a subsequent PT 
This interactive processes is intended to be reflected in the 
structure and content of botii parts of the model* 

18. I nteraction of PT and HRD 

The PT by design is the component of the model which ad- 
dresses fears, problems, needs, and other matters of concern 
or interest to the parents. Problems encountered during HRD 
are topics to be addressed in PT. As skills, attitudes, and 
confidence develops through PT activities, the HRD perfor- 
mance, alternatives, and expectations change. As the HRD 
changes occur, the content of PT changes to reflect those 
personal developments of the parents. 

19. Interactio n of Adult Education and HRD 

Both adult education and HRD are to result in both improved 
academic skills and self concept. The HRD program provides 
motivational value for increased performance in adult 
education; while the academic improvements from that program 
also improve capability in pre-employment areas. The activi- 
ties of the HRD program provide a great deal of retention and 
transfer experience for the academic materials. 
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20^ Interaction of HRD and ECE 

The changes in the child from the ECE program nake improve* 
ments in relations between parent and child. Confidence and 
comfort in child relations allows the parent to attend more to 
prevocational activities, and allows the parent tc feel more 
comfortable leaving the child in an educational program to 
take a job. But, the more confident the parent in self, the 
more stable is the relationship with the child. This cycle 
continues as parent and child develop a safe, stable view of 
themselve's and each other. 

21, Interaction of the Family Unit and the Model as a Syst em 

While v^ll components of the Kenan Model have the potential for 
direct effects on both the future state of the child and on 
the family unit, the most cignificant influence follows from 
the interaction of the component parts as a system. The adult 
education program is changed significantly by its interaction 
with all of the PT, PAT, ECE, and HRD. In all cases in which 
participants made commitments to personal improvement by con-* 
tinued participation in model programs, they reported signifi- 
cant changes in both themselves and in how they interact with 
the program as a result of nvents and experiences in all 
parts. 

Each part of the model acting alone can produce effects which 
may be important, but the system of parts and interactions 
among them provides an intervention with enough intensity and 
coverage of the range of needs, interests, fears, values, and 
goals to change both the relationships within the family unit 
and the capabilities and values of the individuals, and of the 
total group. 

This effect is interactive. The programs attempt to base 
actions on needs, capabilities, and interests of the students. 
As a result of programs, the students change in ways that 
affect the family unit. As the family unit changes, the 
needs, capabilities, and interests of the students change; 
thus, presenting a need for the programs to change accord- 
ingly. 

This system of influences is greater than that of all parts 
acting independently. Each part and its effects are neces- 
sary, but not sufficient conditions for changing the capabili- 
ties, attitudes, values, and system of meaning in a family 
unit. Nor are they sufficient for significant determination 
of the future state of the child. The set acting as a system 
can provide the sufficient conditions for change. 
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APVBMDIX B 



Typ«s of ParMCs 



These parent types are based upon consideration of differences on 
six variables defined in the body of this report* The types are 
intended to be used to describe how parents differ, and are not in 
any way intended to be actual people or pure types which all per- 
sons must fit exactly as described • 
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APPENDIX B 

TypM Of Parents 



These descriptions are based on actual cases enrolled in the pro- 
grams during the 1988-89 year. While one person was used as the 
primary referent for each description, the types were developed 
from syntheses of information about several examples of persons who 
were similar to that referent. It is not assiued that all clients 
**fit^ into one of these categories; nor is it assumed cthat these 
are "pure** types. Many adults will have features of more than one 
type, but the types seem useful to describe the variety of condi- 
tions in the adults and families which must be addressed if 
changes are to be expected, and made. The types are not equally 
represented among the parents, but almost all parents match one of 
these types fairly closely. 



PARENT TYPE h 

This lower-middle-class, "blue-collar" family girl had been 
successful in school up to the mid- to upper high school 
level, when she became pregnant and married. She dropped out 
of school then. Her husband is employed in a stable, 
"bluecollar" job, with income to support the family without 
external assistance. She had good support while in her home 
as a child, but the pregnancy and marriage were stressful, and 
may have resulted in estrangement from her parents. During 
the several years since her quitting school, she has engaged 
in little intellectual or learning activity. She has a car- 
ing, loving, supporting — but probably overly protective and 
"smothering" — relationship with her children. Her husband 
is supporting her attempts to improve herself and the family. 
She knows that she wants to complete her GED requirements, 
have a good preschool experience for her child, and then enter 
some further education or training program. 

This parent usually attends school regularly, participates 
well while in school, and has a good pattern of progress. Her 
child usually is a bit shy at the beginning of the program, 
but adjusts quickly to the routines of a group and classroom. 
Both the parent and child are likely to be successful in the 
program, and after completion. The parent learns to "let go" 
of the child, and becomes less protective. The child learns 
to make choices, and accept responsibility for self. The child 
and parent are likely to be a "star" of their class. 

General public information actions are likely to result in 
contacts from these parents for information about the programs 
and enrollment. 
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The child in this family probably would have adapted well to 
school without being in the program, unless the ••mothering** 
had been too severe and the child could not function indepen- 
dently within the school context. In general, the family was 
not at risk of producing another generation of children who 
quit school* 

The primary effects of the project on this family will be 
development a relationship between the parent and child which 
is less need oriented, development of independence by the 
child, and a significant improvement in the self J^steem of the 
parent. Their quality of life is likely to be improved sig- 
nificantly fcy participation in the program. 



PATUSMT TYPB S 

This lower-income, poverty-level girl was raised by her proud, 
hard-working mother (or grandparents) . She was kept neat and 
proud in the family. The mother wanted a better life for her 
child, and while the mother may, or may not have been well 
educated, she knew the value of education and work to meet a 
goal. The girl grew frow that setting to high school, when 
she became pregnant. She may, or may not have married the 
father. She was bright, and had an average or above academic 
record before she quit school. At the present time, she is 
either single or divorced. She has severa?. children who prob- 
ably are close together in age. She may have a •» live-in 
boyfriend** who provides some financial support for the family, 
and generally helps provide a supportive environment for the 
parent and children. She has a good relationship with her 
children. Although her methods for dealing with the behavior 
of her children may be rough and punitive, her actions are 
motivated by genuine intent to ••r^ise them right.** 

This parent has held several marginal jobs, usually for short 
periods of time each. Now she is ready to improve her condi- 
tion. She wants a good job; one that will last, and on which 
she \n depend. She wants to complete the requirements for 
her ED, so she can enroll in a voca- tional or technical 
program to help her get such a job. 

Her child is confident and verbal in the classroom, sometimes 
a bit ••cocky, •• or **pushy." But, the child makes good progress 
in the group, and may become a group leader. The continued 
academic and social development will prepare the child well 
for entrance in kindergarten. 

The parent attends well, and is very task oriented while in 
school, even to the point of becoming upset when other matters 
interfere with her academic studies. She starts a bit slowly 
in PAT time, but begins to see some value from her work with 
her child. That work becomes important enough for her to 
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break from her academic program for it. Then she develops a 
strong commitment to the changes she sees in her relationship 
with her child, and to the changes she begins to see in the 
child's performance* 

This parent will complete requirements for her GED within the 
time her child is eligible to participate in the program. She 
should be well prepared to enroll in otLar educational or 
training programs, and her child is expected to perform well 
in school, especially with teachers who appreciate **active, 
confident** children. 

The children from this family would have had some difficulty 
in school because of their aggressive behavior. Their neigh- 
borhood would have provided plenty of opportunities for the 
child to break away from school if the behavior was being 
treated in the school by punishment and rejection. 



PARENT TYPE 

This parent was raised in any of a variety of low-income, 
low-education, low-achievement-oriented families. She is not 
academically oriented, nor is she intellectually active, or 
particularly bright. Her several siblings quit school in the 
lower grades in high school. She made average- or below 
grades, but learning was at a low level. She was passed 
through the grades until she knew that her level of perform- 
ance in school was not at the level of others. She was a 
**dummy,** and she knew it. School became "a drag.** Her few 
friends were "in the same boat** with her, as they **floated** 
through their life. There was little hope of accomplishment, 
and there was not much thought that she had the capability to 
accomplish much. After all, she was **a dummy.** 

She quit school in the 9th or lOth grade, and was either preg- 
nant then or soon would be. She did not msrry the father, and 
within several years had almost as many children as years had 
passed. She continued the pattern of public assistance that 
was familiar in her family. Usually there is a **live*in 
boyfriend** for the present time, but he is not providing much 
financial assistance or emotional support and stability for 
the family. 

She wants to be a good mother, but she doesn*t know many al- 
ternatives. Life and relationships in the family setting are 
hard, and sometimes harsh. Those are the character ist ice of 
the methods used for relating to her children. Both she and 
her children are not very comfortable with their relation- 
ships. She has taken several odd jobs over the years, but few 
have lasted for more than a few weeks or months. They have 
provided no stability or security for her family. 
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She wants to have a more stable life, and a little security* 
But she has little understanding of either how to make the 
changes which are needed, or of what alternatives may be real- 
istic for her. She may say she wants to go to college or into 
some professional field, but does not have any idea of whether 
such a goal is attainable* 

Recruitment of this parent into a program is difficult. Her 
experiences in education have not beeu rewarding ones, nor 
does she have good memories of the teachers and staff of her 
schools. Why should these be aw;* different? Establishing 
personal -contact and some type of identity with a staff member 
is helpful. More than likely, she will be influenced by a 
person whom she knows who tells her about the program. Par- 
ents already in the program are likely ones to tell her. 

When she eniolls, she may be either very shy ancT afraid, or 
very arrogant, aggressive, and abrupt. But, whatever her 
behavior, it probably is a defensive response to the fear she 
feels. She may appear uncommitted, unimpressed, or aloof at 
first. Then, if she doesn't succeed, ••it wasn't important 
anyway, •• or "those people didn't have anything to offer. •• 
Easy, patient, help will be required while she learns how to 
learn, and while she learns something important to her or has 
some experience which is meaningful enough to show her that 
she can be successful. But, in the meantime, she may be a 
disruptive force in the class. 

Both she and her child will have a great deal to learn before 
they are in a stable position in their education. Progress 
will be slow, and she has great gaps between her performance 
levels and the levels required to pass GED exams. She may not 
complete that goal. It may be out of her reach during the 
time of the project. Her child is likely to have difficulty 
adjusting to a group and to classroom settings enough to have 
an easy time in school after the project programs. Specia. 
understanding of the insecurities and experiences of the child 
will be needed by teachers to allow the child ••room'^ to act in 
ways which may not be ordinary in classrooms. 

Without the project, the child almot c certainly would continue 
in the path of the parent. 



PARENT TYPE 2 

This girl may have grown up in any of several types of homes. 
The education level ot the home may have been either high or 
low. The jobs held by the parents were ••blue-col lar'^ or low- 
er, if they were employed. Standards of behavior were simple 
and strict. These rules often were the source of conflict 
between the parents (or grandparents) and this girl. Her 
academic performance was average or above during elementary 
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school, but it began to decline steadily during junior high 
school and high school. By that time, she had a few friends 
who had decided that school was not important, and each 
encouraged the other to quit. She had begun using drugj, and 
alcohol. She slept in school a lot when she was there. Other 
people were making it without an education, and so could she« 
She would quit so she could have sone fun like ether peot\le 
were doing. 

She has at least the one child, and perhaps many by different 
fathers. She has few routines in her life. She stays in bed 
if she wi-shes, or goes about toim if that is her pleasure. 
She does little to accept responsibility for herself or her 
children. She receives whatever type of assistance is avail- 
able. She shows little care for her children, and they de- 
velop extreme characteristics of shyness or **bullyness.** 

She may have been referred to the project by a social service 
agency under duress, or she may have been told about the 
project, and saw it as a good way to ••get away from her kids." 
But, there is little concern for education or commitment to 
change her condition by self improvement. 

In the classroom, she wants to engage in talk with other par- 
ents, and has little interest in task-*oriented learning activ- 
ity. She is impatient. Her attendance at school is irregu- 
lar, and she is not engaged while present. She enjoys PT, 
oecause she can talk with fellow students. But in PAT time, 
she wants to continue talking with people, rather than working 
with her child. She often arrives at school late, after hav- 
ing stayed in bed late. Both she and her child ate sick a 
lot. 

This parent may be successful in the project, but the odds ire 
against success, she is low functioning academically, and has 
a great deal to accomplish befona it is recommendable *or her 
to take the GED exams. If a crisis occurs in her life, or if 
she gets use to staying at home over a long holiday, she will 
stop coming. Her long way to go before significant achieve- 
ment can be seen, matched with her low commitment, form monu- 
mental barriers to program continuation or completion. 



This girl may have been raised in a variety of families, but 
because of her own family situation or that of her husband or 
"boyfriend," she now lives in a ••hell hole.^* She is a bright 
person, but she quit school and has several children. Every- 
thing about her environment is beyond imagining for most 
middle-class persons in our society. The behavior of many of 
the people in the residence is more akin to that of wild ani- 
mals than of "civilized" people. Drugs and alc^nol are com- 
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monly used or sold (or both), often to excess. Cruel and 
harsh relations are typical. Confrontations with law enforce- 
ment agencies are common, and some members of the household 
move in and out of the boundaries of criminal actions. Wife- 
beating, use of threats, cursing, and fighting are familiar to 
her. 

Her son who is in the preschool^ identifies with his father. 
If you want something someone else has, take it. If someone 
does something you don't like, hit them or kick therfi. He is a 
verbal child, and uses loud and "bullyish" language to intim- 
idate the other children, and even the staff. But he has a 
low self esteem, and his feelings are hurt easily. 

This parent wants to get out. She knows the condition in 
which she lives, but she knows of no alternatives for breaking 
away. She enrolls in the program, perhaps over the protest of 
her husband or boyfriend, in an effort to make a change. Her 
attendance in the program is irregular, but for reasons beyond 
her control. She is sick a o^e^t deal, as are her children. 
Family crises seem to occur routinely recjuiring her to be away 
to address them While at school, she is a hard worker. She 
is insecure at lirst in the parent group, but she soon finds 
that her condition does not matter to them. They accept her 
as she is. 

She makes fast progress in her academic studies while she is 
at school, but she has neither the time nor the setting to 
work out of school. Her son begins to make some adjustments 
to group behavior, but only when he is comfortable. The regu- 
lar family crises disturb him, and his behavior becomes prob- 
lematic to the class again. 

If she can "weather" her stormy family situation, she may be 
able to stay in the program to completion, but the odds are 
against that. Her son probably will have difficulty in 
school, even if his mother completes her program. The press 
of the family is too great for him to break away. He is his 
father's "little man." 



PARENT TYPE £ 

This parent is borderline mentally retarded. She or he may 
have been passed through the grades into high school when 
school became just too much to handle. The classes were not 
appropriate, and there had been too many failures. Confidence 
in self was / ry low. Academic performance at entry into the 
program may ) ^ near the bottom of the levels measured by the 
adult achievement tests, and reading and language skills are 
very low. 
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This parent may be dependent upon others in the home or neigh- 
borhood for management of routine business, and for helping 
manage schedules. The relationships of this parent with other 
adults may be limited, and paternalistic. The adults expect 
little of this parent. 

The parent's relationships with his or her children depends on 
the child. If the child is bright and active, the parent may 
have difficulty coping with the child. But, if the child is 
slow and passive, the parent and child may have lictle mean- 
ingful communications, and the ch:.ld be^ ues delayed in lan- 
guage and general development. The par usually wants to be 
a good parent, but may have little understanding of what that 
means. 

This parent is likely to be very religious; with the religious 
practice and views quite fundamental. Religion and church 
activities are an important part of life to this parent. An 
important goal may be to be able to read the Bible to the 
children. 

Attendance in the program is likel^. to be regular; but while 
in classes, this parent is likely to be very distractible and 
have study and learning strategies which are not efficient. A 
good bit of attention will be needed to keep this person on 
task and making progress. 

Commitment to the program is likely to be high, but because of 
the variety of personal and social conditions in which this 
person lives, many distractions and problems are likely to 
occur. Attendance and continued participation in the programs 
are likely to be dependent upon those conditions. This parent 
is not a good personal problem-solver. 

The goals expressed by this parent at time of entry may be • 
unreasonable for accomplishment; but if the program can result 
in some meaningful changes, realistij goals are likely to be 
expressed later in the program, completion of requirements 
for GED certification are not likely to be possible for this 
parent during the project time period. 

The children are likely to grow away from this parent if the 
child is bright and has favorable environmental support, or 
develop along the patterns of the parent if these conditions 
are not found. 



PARENT TYPE 9 

This parent may have been raised in any home setting. He or 
she is bright and socially active. At some time during junior 
or senior high school, this person began using drugs or alco- 
hol end became addicted. School became unimportant, and a 
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pattern of failing academic performance was established. For 
any of a variety of re^^-'ons school drop-out followed. 

During the several years since dropping out of school, this 
person may have had various successes in business and mar- 
riage, but the success was always short lived. The addiction 
always won. 

Before entering the program, this person "hit rock bottom." 
It is time to change. The parent has joined "AA" or some 
other support organization, and has made a personal commitment 
to change. Participation in the programs is likely to be 
enthusiastic and regular. But every day will be a major hur- 
die. This parent will be able to perform the academic tasks 
of the program, perhaps with little difficulty; but view of 
self as a person and as one able to manage social situations 
is very low. 

This parent has custody of children on a tentative basis, and 
this condition and others that have arisen relating to per- 
sonal finances or prior legal matters are likely to be dys- 
functional at times. Attendance and continued progress will 
depend on the occurrence cf such distractions. 

This parent wants very much to be a good parent, but may have 
little understanding of methods for dealing with children. As 
with the academic goals, achieving family goals 'ill be impor- 
tant, mis parent will become a leader in the parent group 
because of his or her levels of ability and willingness to 
work. He or she may serve as a tutor for other parents, and 
help them with solving many of their problems. While working 
hard to gain academic certification, this parent will be work- 
ing to regain self respect and a favorable view of self. 

The life of this parent is in a very fragile state. If the 
variety of events relating to past conditions are not devas- 
tating during the program, this parent is likely to c^uiplete 
all program requirements and be a star of the class. Major 
changes will ce observed in the personal qualities of both the 
parent and the child. Help in continuation beyond the program 
will be critical to maintenance of the newly^-achieved, and 
very fragile status. 
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APPENDIX C 



Cas« Descriptions 



The cases described below were selected to illustrate th^ range of 
parents in the programs, and to illustrate the types of accom- 
plishments which were attained during the 1988-89 academic year. 
These are actual parents and families of model sites, and the data 
for the case reports were obtained from forms completed by the 
staff and parents, interviews with staff, and interviews with the 
parents . 



The names of the adult and child have been deleted in each 
and replaced with "Parent" and "Child." 
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APPEHDIZ C 
8«l«ct«d cas# Descriptions 



CASE A I 



Parent is a 30-year-old, divorced, white woman who has four 
children, two by her husband and two by a ••boyfriend" with 
whci she has maintained an ••on-off*' relationship for several 
years. One child is in the 1st grade, one in the 3rd, and one 
in the ')th. She completed the 10th grade in 1975, after which 
she quit school because she was extremely shy, the family made 
frequent moves, and because of custody disputes over her- Sne 
has three siblings; two who completed high school, and one who 
quit in the 8th grade. Her father completed the 10th grade, 
and her mother the 9th. Her boyfriend does not support her 
efforts in the program. He seems jealous of others around her 
and wants her to be dependent on him tor any kind of support. 
The County Housing Authority referred her to the project. 

At the time she entered. Parent was very shy, self conscious, 
and withdrawn from any social world. She was having her front 
teeth pulled to be replaced by a plate. After they were 
pulled, there was a delay of almost two months before plates 
could be fitted. Her shyness and self consciousness were made 
more apparent because of her concern and attention to her 
teeth. She always hung her head and kept her hair over ner 
face. She would not look in the face of adults. Her academic 
performance was very high compared to others in the class, and 
she began studying and working at ^me long before others 
began . 

Parent wanted a GED so she could go into highc^r education 
programs. She is very smart, and probably could be successful 
in any academic program she enters. By mid year, the staff 
predicted that with her present boyfriend, she probably would 
not be able to continue in education because cf his opposi- 
tion. He is in business for himself, and it seems likely that 
if she is able to continue in education, it would be to take 
business courses so "she can work for him.^* 

The program improved Parent's self concept. She made some 
valuable friendships, which she had not done before* Her 
friends in the program were not : n a social condition similar 
to hers, so she had other models of life that shi* seemed to be 
able to see. This was the first time in her life when she had 
been with people who ••take her as she is,^^ and was the first 
time she had been in a position to be admired, especially for 
her intellectual ability, she is bright and quick, and other 
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students looked to her for help- She blossomed from the be- 
ginning of the year. By mid year one could see her face and 
eyes; she would approach adults and talk vith them. By the 
end of the year her face was bright, and she smiled and 
laughed with the group. 

At the end of the ysar the staff talked about her and said sh^ 
had pro /en to be everything they thought she could be, — and 
more. She was the shining star of the class, in group leader- 
ship and in academic achievement. She made a perfect score cn 
the literature section of the GED exams, and will be among the 
top performers in the state this year on the exams. She told 
the staff that it was frightening to her for other students in 
the class to look up to her so much. The responsibility she 
felt was great. 

Parent admitted to herself that fear of physical harm vfas her 
main reason for staying with her "boyfriend." She entered 
therapy, and told the therapist that «he wanted help in devel- 
oping courage to handle the situation. She feels that if she 
chose to leave him, she or the children would be in physical 
danger. ^o make a good move probably would require a move 
from the area. Her "boyfriend" is an alcoholic and user of 
"hard" .inags, but she only recently has recognized the condi- 
tions. She is experiencing some guilt because she "didn^t 
have sense enough to realize that he w^.s on drugs, and an 
alccaolic." Parent was in therapy when she discovered his 
condition. That probably allowed her to cope with the real- 
ization. She learned that some behaviors she saw, and her 
reactions to him were typical and normal. She seems to be 
preparing herself for getting away from him. 

Before entering the program Child had been pampered and ca- 
tered to. He was "spoiled" and he wanted "his way." He was 
aggressive in his behavior toward the ch:.ldren and the staff. 
He kicked one of the teachers. His father is aggressive and 
abusive, and uses threats as a way to solve problems. Child 
was using those methods, too. 

But • mid-year the staff said about him, "he was a handful, 
and lAwW he is half a handful." He had learned the meaning of 
"No," and to relate to other children; but the staff predicted 
that he probably would have significant problems in school, 
unless he had a good teacher match for him. "Ona who is sen- 
sitive to children I'ould be needed to recognize his needs and 
proble'BS," they said. He was still very agcjressxve and 
threatening to others; and continued to see the use of threats 
and harsh ways as appropriate for resolVing problems. 

At the end of the year, the staff said that Child doesn't let 
other children push him around, but he isn't roug.^i with others 
as he was when he enrolled. He asks permission of other chil- 
dran to play with them. At the beginning of the year he would 
go around the room knocking and kicking other children and 
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their toys. Now he gets upset when others do that, and is 
very careful not to interfere with others. He knows when his 
behavior is inappropriate? and as he recognizes what he is 
doing, he corrects himself without being reminded by others. 

He still has a need for personal attention and approval, but 
only to a small extent. For example, he might say can*t do 
this. Do it for me." But when the teacher says, "Yes you 
can, try it," he might say "But I want you to help me." At 
the beginning of the year, he would not tike a nap alone. To 
get him to sleep the teacher had to lie on the cot with him. 
If she left after he was asleep, he would wake up. Now he 
sometimes asks a teacher to come be with him, but only a lit- 
tle closeness is needed to get him to nap alone. 

In an interview with Parent at a time near the end her first 
year in the program, she told the following story about her- 
self. 

School for me was real hard. I was bashful, and never 
able to say what I thought or felt. My mother and father 
divorced when I was real young, and I lived with my 
mother Things that were going on at home made me hate 
school. Sometimes I would be out all night with my 
mother, and at school they would put me in a room and let 
me sleep. I never knew when she was going to appear at 
school and embarrass me. I went to one school dance, and 
she did. I guess that was the worst time I remember. 

When I v^as 14- or i5-years old Social Services placed me 
in a forcer home because my mother's home was question- 
able. I had to stay there while they examined my fa- 
ther's home, then I got to go live with him. But by that 
time I hated school because things which had happened at 
home followed me to school. Everybody knew about it, and 
I was embarrassed. My father was a wonderful man; but by 
the time I got in his home I was sfi bashful that being at 
school was like being in another world* 

Some of my teachers seemed to see things in me that I 
didn't see in myself, and they tried to help me; but 
students mavie it go hard. You had to measure up, or just 
blend into the scenery. My brother was real popular in 
school. He played sports. They expected me to be like 
him; but I couldn't play sports and I wasn't real smart, 
so I tried to blend into the scenery. They put me up to 
run for secretary of the class, but I tried to get them 
not to. I didn't win, and even though I hadn't wanted 
it, that hurt my feelings. There were people at school 
who really cared, but I couldn't trust anybody. I was 
really afraid they would let me dovm if I tried to trust 
them. They really cared. Now T knew they did, but I 
couldn't see it then. 
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When I was growing up, I thought I would finish school. 
I really didn't think about quitting, but I didn't like 
it because I was so bashful. 

When I heard about this program I di.in't think I would be 
able to go back to school with all my pi:'oblems. But th€ 
staff cr.me to my home, and they made me so at ease that I 
felt that whatever happens, I cd.i do it. I always wanted 
my GED, and this program provided meals, transportation, 
and a program for my child. Social Services let me count 
the progr im instead of going to work. That was encourag- 
ing, and I just ran ou:: of excuses. 

When I came to schoc at first, I wondered what the peo- 
ple would be like. I thought that maybe they would be 
like the rnes before, and I wouldn'c have to go back. 
The fir^*: day we didn't get to talking too much, but the 
second day I saw they were just people like me. Every- 
body was so friendly. You could just feel that everybody 
was glad to be with you. 

The most important thing about the program was having 
Child with me. I didn't feel bad about leaving him with 
somebody while I did something for me. We were together. 
I wouldn't have been able to come if Child had nbt been 
included, and even if I could have come, I probably would 
not have come without him. I thought I might have done 
something after all my children were in school. 

I almost quit coming three times, but the other students 
and teachers helped roe continue. Two times I had real 
bad home problems, and one time I had to get a denture. 
I had to have my teeth pulled, and had to go without ^hem 
for over a month, and it would have been easy for me to 
quit, but they just wouldn't let me. I was in shock c^%t 
they cared that much. I thought if they cared that much, 
I could continue, so I came without my teeth. 

A poet came and read Beauty and the Beast . I had never 
heard it. I'll never forget the^t, I'll never forget any 
of her visits. She always read to us. 

I thought authors and poets were like movie stars, you 
just hear about them. But I listened to her and watched 
her, and slowly took her off a pedestal. I could relate 
to her and talk with her just like you can with real 
people. People, especially ones in my family had always 
told me I was queer; I acted strange, she (the poet^ was 
different, she wasn't nonnal. For the first time, I saw 
that wnat you appear tc is not what you always are. I 
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had been convinced that there was something wrong with 
me, but I saw her. There wasn't anything, wrong with her, 
she was just different, like I am. 

During the year it seemed that I would be worried about 
something, or I would be having some kind of problem. 
Then, here would come a spe?i!:er, or someone who could 
talk with us about that area, and everybody wouldn't need 
it, but one at a time, we got what we needed. The poet 
and the people from mental health, and a reformed alco- 
holic helped me so much. 

I take Ufcj for myself more now. I don't need to (take up 
for myself) here dc school. Here I almost have to hold 
everybody off from lifting me up. In other parts of my 
life I have become stronger — - taking up for myself, 
saying what I want, and what I need. A person (in my 
faiaily) told me I was getting too independent, but I 
talked with my counselor about that. She told me that if 
I got too independent she would applaud because it 
doesn't loolc like that \s in my forecast. I can't give 
any particular examples without getting too personal, and 
they are just too hard to talk about, but I am mvore inde- 
pendent now. 

Without this program, I would have had "a fit" with Child 
in kindergarten. I would have had a hard time getting 
him to go. At first he wouldn't plav with other people, 
or get into the games. He acted real backward and bash- 
ful, and I hadn't noticed that in him because I was 
around him all the time. He didn't want to get involved 
with other children, and now he wants to take the lead. 
Not just join in, but take the lead. He's learned a lot. 
At home, when we started, he was "a baby", but now he's 
another individual. Everything was always given up to 
him because he was the baby. Now he takes turns, he 
doesn't mind sharing. He eats real well at the table, 
and washes his hands by himself. He has gotten indepen- 
dent. That makes it easier for me, usually. Child en- 
ters into things at home better, because he has things to 
share. He teaches me a lot. He has grown up a lot. 
He's more outgoing and self confident. He'll like school 
now. Lots of people in my husband's family quit school 
early. They hated school, and that's the way Child was 
thinking about it, but now that he's coming here, he 
loves it. 

For him, riding the bus was a dream. That was what 
grown-*ups did. He had things to take home like 
"homework," and he showed it to his brother and sis- 
ters. 'They had to "be quiet" while he did his home 
work. He really enjoyed the field trips. He thought 
they wero things done, just for him. Before we came to 
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school he would not join in with other people. For exam- 
ple, on the playground, if his ball wandered off, he 
wouldn't go get it. He was starting to be like me. You 
had what you could get, and nothing else mattered. Now 
if his ball wanders off, he goes to get it. He takes his 
part, where he would not before. He feelsi like what he 
wants and needs is important. 

In the future I will be reading more with him. Before we 
came into this program I read to him sometimes, but not 
regularly. I'll keep books and materials around in case 
he wants some. I thought that children didn't learn 
until they start ^.d kindergarten, no that's when you 
started trying to teach them, bu now I know ways to help 
him learn now. Its not like teacaing, its more like 
playing. I learned to be a teacher for him. I've 
learned that he can learn now. 

All my children ask me to help them with their homework 
now, and I really enjoy that. I am able to help them 
better than when I started. You might not think that 5th 
grade math is too hard, but I wouldn't have been able to 
help them with that. Now I can ' >lp them with anything. 
It has shown on their report carus. My 5th grader failed 
first grade, and he has always been behind. This year in 

^e grade period he had a 99 average in reading, a 94 
average in math, and a 93 average in spelling. His re- 
port card has been unbelievable. It has helped me in my 
work to be able to help them. I get more confident, a id 
that shows to them and they get more confident. 

Teacher is helping me with applications for going on to 
college. I hope to take accounting, if I can get «ome 
financial aid. I feel real good about being able to do 
that. There is probably about an 80% chance that I will 
do that, with the 20% depending on my courage, i have to 
muster that up. 

My courage has changed a lot this year. I used to have 
lots of self doubt. For example, at the grocery store, 
if I got something that was ruined, and found it after I 
got home, I would think that was ju3t me. I was supposed 
to have that. But now I will take it back, I will com- 
plain a little. I'm getting stronger all the way around. 
The courage means the most to me, because I know it will 
rub off on my children. They won't grow up being like me 
— or being like I was. I don't wanr them to grow up 
being self-sacrificing like I was. My family is going to 
have more self confidence. You'd have to know hov bad it 
was before to appre late that. 

I expect to take an interest in school for my children. 
I am going to talk with their teachers about them and 
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their work* I have done that already for two of them. 
When they come home with low grades, I am not going to 
fuss at them abc***: It, buc I will sit with them and go 
over what they h ^ problems with. I plan to take an 
interest in the children personally. I tried to do that 
anyway, but I thought everything had to be in its place, 
if their clothes were clean and their teeth were brushed, 
they had their bath and they were in bed at a good time, 
then everything was OK. I was leaving out the important 
parts. Now I'm being a friend to them and a mother. I 
don't want them to have experiences like mine. 

A few weeks ago my oldest boy started being mean to the 
other children. I talked with him about his behavior and 
found that he had been having trouble at school with 
other boys bullying him. I talked with him about it, and 
we are going to work that out. I realize now that I have 
to be a part of their school. 

I can't think of a thing that would have made the program 
better or easier for me. They have done so much. It 
surprised ro*% each time I had a problem. Even if I missed 
the bus, or the car was torn up, the teachers would come 
get mfi. I'm going to miss this school. 

But, the battle to win Parent is not yet over! 

Her deep-seated insecurities and feelings of failure, 
operating in the context of the household of an abusive, 
unstable, alcoholic, drug-addicted, male companion are 
powerful barriers not yet fully overcome. Particularly 
considering that she has little income, no supporting family, 
no home of her own, few oelongings, and little knowledge of, 
or experience with alternative methods for changing her 
condition. 

The project gave her hope where there was little or none 
before. She has the academic credentials for entering some 
form of higher education, and she has the intellectual 
capability t.o perform well if she should enroll. She has made 
friends when she had none before. She has begun to establish 
a network of support from the staff, her student colleagues, 
and other human-services personnel. She has established a 
genuine relationship with her children, and they are adapting 
better to school. Any one of these would be a major 
accomplishment for a person with such needs to make within an 
academic year, and she has accomplished them all. But her 
social, psychological, and financial conditions are so fragile 
that almost any significant event with negative impact could 
be traumatic. Her complete recovery from the conditions from 
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which she began will continue to require strong support from 
caring and strong people, with access to resources and 
alternatives as she needs them* 



CASE B: 



Parent is a 25-year-old Indian woman who has four children, 
two of whom are living with her, and two with her former hus- 
band. One child living with her is in the second grade. She 
completed the 9th grade in 1978, with a poor academic rec jtd. 
Parent was put into a detention hoBje, but she ran away at age 
fourteen to get married. For her ai that time being married 
seemed an alternative for providing some stability in her 
life. She did not return to school. Her mother, an alcoholic, 
completed the 6th grade, she had nine siblings, but knew only 
one of them. He is the youngest, ana was in the 12th grade 
during her year in the project. 

At the time she entered the program. Parent was very de- 
pressed. Her ex-husband had taken their two daughters to live 
in another state. Also, she was at her "wit's end" with 
Child. He was a very active boy, and she did not know how to 
manage his behavior- 

Parent seemed to be a "natural" goal setter. She wanted to 
finish the GED and go on to get training to be a teacher as- 
sistant or a cosmetologist. 

Child was very verbal and spoke clearly. He worked rapidly to 
expand his vocabulary. He asked questions and asked teachers 
to read words for him and to take dictation. He was an active 
learner in identifying and writing letters and numbers. 

Parer.t never missi'^d classes except for unavoidable problems. 
She p&rticipated actively in all class events, and she asked 
for ^elp v^^n it was needed, rather than waiting for the 
teacher to ^neck to see how she was doing, she was a leader 
in the p .ent group, and reached out to new students to help 
them become comfortable in the program. 

By mid year Parent was speaking up to her husband if he tried 
to interfere with her goal of getting the GED. She made the 
most noticeable change of any group member in her self- con- 
cept She sees herself as capable and successful, and she vol- 
unteered to speak to a television interviewer who was visiting 
the program. She said she feels comfortable going to speak to 
her older son's teacher. She felt uncomfortable before, but 
now feels as if she is an educated person and knows what to 
ask. 
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She has made significant improvements in academic skills, and 
by mid year was clost to a tenth-grade level, she should 
complete the GED exams before the beginning of the next school 
year. 

When she entered the program, Parent felt helpless in control- 
ling Child's active behavior. Now, she has strategies to cope 
with his behavior and she feels more in control- She learned 
to do things like take crayons and paper to the doctor's of- 
fice, using the waiting time as an opportunity to interact 
with Child and to teach him. While she learned a great deal 
about dealing with Child, his development helped make t:heir 
relationship easy. 

Parent's husband doesn't like the fact that she is becoming 
more independent, not at his "beck and call." 

Child now is a typical, normally-developing, child who made 
significant progress in all curriculum areas. He learns by 
observing the older children, and by imitating his eightyear- 
old brother. He should have little, if any, difficulty par- 
ticipating successfully in kindargarten. 

In an interview, she gave the following description of her- 
self. 

After 10 years of being out of school, I didn't know 
whether I had brains. It's like getting a naw job after 
10 years of trying and not getting one. I had been 
thinking about school day and night foj 10 years. If I 
applied for a job, they told me, "You haven't finished 
high school. We can't hire you. You don't know 
anything. " 

I had tried to start working on my GED befvore, but they 
always wanted me to go to schools that were for people 
who had drug problems, or were handicapped, or had some 
other kinds of problems, and I didn't need that. I 
started a program run by the American Indian Association 
two years a^jo, but I didn't have any way to care for my 
children, so I had to quit. I could not have come to 
this program if my child had not been able to come with 
me. 

The first day I walked into this school it was just like 
ordinary school. I said, "Oh God, people are looking at 
me. Do I look right?" But once I got over that, 
everything was easy. I walk in now, and it's just like 
walking into the home of someone I know. I had expected 
the school work to be much harder than it is. I plan to 
take the GED tests this year. We are eligible to 
continue next year, but I think I can pass the exams c I 
would like to get a good job. 
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In PAT time when we began, Child wouldn't do difterent 
things. He just did the same tnings over and over. Mow 
he plans ahead, and he makes all kinds of choices. He is 
much more task oriented at home. He asks for paper and 
crayons to color with. When I work on my homework, he 
sits with me and colors. He c!ills that his homework; and 
when his brother tries to bother him, he tells him, "Quit 
bothering me, I have to do my homework. 

His growth has made a big difference in his older brother 
who used to aggravate Child all the tine, but now when 
Child does his ."school work,** his brother will work on 
something., too • 

Child's vocabulary has changed so mu.-:. He talks -^ust 
like a grown-up. Before we started school he was just 
like any ordinary kid — always whi: and playing. Now 
he tells me, "I'm not no baby, don' .reat me like no 
baby." When we began, he was afraia of new situations, 
now he would rather be at school than stay at home. 

My grandrtother had been the best support I had. She died 
last October. If I had not been in this program, I don't 
think I would have wade it through that without a nervous 
bi kdown. Everybody in the program came to sec me, and 
Wfe there when I needed them. They helped me so .^uchi 
We're not a family, but we're just as close 

My older child used to be terrified to go to school, and 
both he and Child were afraid to leave me. Now they both 
like to go to school, and I can leave them with other 
people if I want to go out for an evening. 

Before this program, people told me I was dumb and 
stupid, and I felt that way. But when I started to 
school all the people I thought were my friends turned 
their backs on me because I would not stay home, hang 
out, and party. Now I h^ve confidence in myself, and I 
know I'm no dummy. Now in my heart I know I'm woman 
enough, and I have brains enough to get somewhere! 

Child has independence in himself, and I do, too. That's 
something I didn't have as a child; and I didn't get it 
when I got married. But now I can say honestly that I 
have it. My brain is a lot better and a lot smarter than 
when I started. 

I volunteered in the school, and that gave me a feeling 
for what it is like to be on a job. I w«nt to get - good 
job now, but I'm still scared. I've bei r. turned down so 
many timris before. But, I've set my mind to it now, I 
know I can do the job! 
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This program is an exceptional program, and any girl who 
has any sense and knows she has to get out into the world 
and make a living should be glad to bring her kid into 
it. I know a girl with a baby, and when school is out 
I'll visit her and tell her she should come to this 
program next year. I plan to go with the teachers to 
help with recruiting. 

I'm going to be doing lots of talking, because I don't 
think young girls know what it*s like to be out in the 
world without an education. When you go for a job a^d 
they tell you that you can't have one, it hurts. I now. 
I've been turned down so many times. They say, "You 
don't have an education, so why should we give you a 
job?" Then you have to beg for a job. That's so hard! 

Some people are eligible to be in the program, but don't 
come. Lots of people are just too lazy. I tried to get 
my sister-in-law to enroll, and she just kept giving 
excuses and watching her "soaps.'* Before I started I 
used to sit at home and watch "soaps** too, but when I 
heard about this program I said, '*Shucks, this is a good 
reason for me to get out of the house and use my brain." 
I know that some who don't come are lazy, but most 
probably are just scared like I was. 



P< rent made great academic, social and psychological gains 
during her year in the program. She was near completion of 
the GED exams at the end of the school year, with projected 
completion before the start of the following year. Her demon- 
strated capability to manage several personal crises during 
the year indicate that she probably will be able to continue 
with her studies for job training. Her academic ability and 
motivation should seiva her well in those efforts. With the 
changes that have occurred in her two sons, they should con- 
tinue to make progress in schools. 



CASE C: 



Parent is a 26-year-old, single, black woman with four chil~ 
dren - - ages 7, 6, 5, and 3 years — who completed the 10th 
grade with an average academic record. She quit because she 
had a child and had no one to care for the baby. She does not 
know the education level of her parents, and of her three 
siblings; one dropped out but completed his GED and now is in 
college, one completed high school, and another completed the 
11th grade. 
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A sister comes in-and-out of her home with very Usruptive 
effects, and she has been in an abusive situat-iCii with her 
••boyfriend." From that abuse, she has been to the domestic 
violence center. 

As she entered the program, the staff referred to her as ••a 
tough nut.'' She was aggressive and threatening. The staff 
feared physical violence from her. She was rude and disrup- 
tive in almost all group settings. She was very controlled in 
what she would say. She told only what she wanted others to 
know, and what she told may have a manipulative or coercive 
purpose. The ABE teacher said Parent made her life miserable 
for two months. She was afraid of her. Parent would make 
almost no eye contact with other parents or with the ataff . 
She was "agency wise," and she used her leadership skills in 
destructive ways for the group. She would not accept help 
with ner academic work, and she rejec*:ed anyone in positions 
of authority. She was an angry person. 

It seems that most of her behavior was defensive. • A major 
turning point was reached when she asked the adult education 
teacher if she could really work. By mid year Parent was 
seeing achievements from the program^ and was beginning to 
have hope that changes could occur. She was saying that she 
would like to have, a good job; that she was tired ot her con- 
dition. Origin- ally, she did not think she could be suc- 
cessful, but began to believe sha could. She began looking 
for alternative types of vocational training for the future, 
and she performed very well in the job training part of her 
program. 

Parent's attendance was good, except for a traumatic period 
with her sister when she almost quit. She began to say she is 
no quitter, and was determined to continue. Her self esteem, 
which was originally among the lowest in the program, became 
among the highest. Che believed she could "make it," She was 
an influential group leader in the class, and seemed to enjoy 
the attention. 

Child is a "doll." The staff of the project, and others in 
the school were "in love witli her. ^ She was the "star" of the 
class in almost every respect. She loved school. Parent, who 
had been a caring, gentle mother for her, seemed to take great 
pride in her performance, and in the attention she got from 
others in the school. 

By the end of the school year. Parent was a leader of the 
class. She readily asked for assistance, accepted physical 
contact with others, and encouraged others in their work. 
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She wrote the following journal entries* 



I may have been a dropout before, but I can't e a 
quitter all my life. The program has opened doors for 
me. It is giving me the opportunity get my GED and a 
career in my life* At times I feel like giving up. But 
what will I gain if I quit? — Nothing. I got involved 
with this program, and I*m going to try my best to 
succeed. It may seem a hard road to travel, but I must 
travel to the end without turning back. I can do it, and 
I will. 

The program has helped me control my attitude. It helped 
me realize that I can be doing something with my life 
instead of wasting time. I really enjoyed being in the 
program. But now since the progreun is almost coming to 
an end, I must not give up. I must keep on trying. I 
have come a long way to turn around now. I made a path, 
and I'm going to keep following it until T get to the top 
without taking any shortcuts. 

And, so she seems to be. 



CASE D: 



Parent is a 31-year-old, divorced, white man witii two children 
ages 3- and 5 years, both of whom are in the program. He 
completed the 11th grade in 1975, with a poor academic record. 
While in the 7th grade, he began using alcohol and drugs, and 
his school performance dropped si nificantly after then. He 
quit sc xool because of his drug and -ilcohol use. His mother 
completed high school, and his stepfather completed the 8th 
grade. Of his eight siblings, one quit befor<^ completing high 
schoo] ; the others completed. 

He held some type of job from the time he was 12-years old 
until his alcohol and drug addiction completely overcame him. 
After he quit school he worked at several odd jobs, and then 
entereu the Air Force. He was discharged after a little over 
a year because of his addiction to alcohol, drugs, and gam- 
bling. He began work as a roofer and general contractor, with 
some financial success, but soon lost that. At the present 
time he is near destitution financially, and has sold blood 
occasionally for money for transportation and food. 

He was enrolled in the program for a period of only five 
months, but during that time he passed the GEO exams with 
scores at about the 80th percentile, applied to take the SAT, 
and made plans to enroll in college in the fall to major in 
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family counseling. Upon completion, he hopes to work in the 
areas of drug and alcohol counseling for families of young 
users. He has applied for child support while in college, and 
for scholarships and other financial aide. The staff expect 
him to have little or no difficulty with the academic work in 
college. 

The children were very immature and shy when they came. Their 
vocabulary ..as poor, and they would not talk much to c.nyone. 
They would not relate to women. It seemed as if it were the 
two of them against the world. ChildA (the older> was very 
mucn a mother to ChildB. She had taken that responsibility 
in the home when they were with their mother and when Parent 
was drunk. The staff have tried to get ChildA to be a child, 
to learn to play and enjoy games and activities for herself, 
and to be less responsible for ChildB. 

The staff said that when the children came into the program 
they were "like the pictures of orphans with big eyes, and now 
the are children with bright, shiny faces. They have a bounce 
in their steps. They have blossom^i as individuals." They 
will associate .with any of the women parents or with the 
teachers (who are female} Without any hesitation or resist 
tance . 

Par ^nt was described by the adult education teacher as having 
beer* so much help to her and to the class. He is good in 
math, and helped as a tutor for all the other students. He 
had very little money to buy clothes and other things for the 
girls ; but some of the other parents gave him clothes for 
them. He seemed to be a good father to the girls, and demon- 
strated a great love for them. While they started in the 
prov/ram l^-oking like "little waifs," he tries hard now to keep 
them well groomr*d and dressed. He was very pleased if others 
helped by combing their hair or other grooming. The women 
parents were able to teach him a great deal about caring for 
the girls, and he was a willing learner. 

He become ar important member of the parent group, and helped 
x.he other students a great deal. For example, he took one 
parent to the agency and '^elped her with the forms to get food 
stamps, and took his own and other children to ball games. He 
started out very quiet, but quickly became an open member of 
the class. The class responded very well tc him, and gave him 
an anniversary card to celebrate his first year of sobriety. 
He really appreciated that. 

Parent is trying very hard to overcome his alcohol and drug 
dependencies. He had planned to take hir children to the 
Derby parade, but it rained and they could not: go. He was 
very disappointed because it would have been the first time in 
their lies that he would have been sober to take them. 
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The children should have little difficulty in school. CnildA 
will be attending kindergarten in the fall, and ChildB will be 
going to a preschool. As a result of his experiences, he is 
likely to be very selective. He tries to learn anything he 
can to help his children. 

In an interview, he told the following story of himself and 
his experiences in the program. 

I can't understand anyone who has been in the program not 
wanting to help the project in any way they can because 
of what it has meant to all of us- 

I now have a feeling of some worth. I am a recovering 
alcoholic, and have been off for ov«gr a year. The 
prcaram has helped me so much in dealing with my 
children. I have made friends here, with friendships 
that go far beyond what we think of as classmd^es. The 
students help each other outside of class. We ZMn 
errands for each other, we baby-sit for each other, and 
we cutor each other. I had a mild heart attack a aruple 
of weeks ago, and they all helped me so r\uch then. We 
all dropped out of -omething. We know what that means, 
and we can relate to each other. 

I've been in several other GED programs, but they didn't 
work for me. They were too mucn like the high schools I 
attended. This one is different. Here we are a family. 
I 'in getting some help for my girls. 

Wh<in I was in high school, I had a "good time." I 
started drinking and using drugs. Bussing started, and I 
fought a lot. There wasn't any discipline in school, and 
I got tired of fighting. I dropped out in the 12th 
grade. I worked all the time I was in high school. I 
have worked since I was 12 years old. I was working in a 
restaurant when I quit school, then I worked as a tire 
changer before going into the air force. I was in the 
air force for one year, three months, and 15 days. I was 
addicted to drinking, drugs, and gambling. 

I worked as a roofer and contractor after I got out v^r 
the air force. I drank so much that I couldn't continue. 
I don'* feel comfortable enough with my control over 
alcohol to go back into that type of work now, but its 
what my experience is in. 

I stopped drinking because I drank up a business, I drank 
up a six-room Bedford Stone house, and I was really 
getting tired. I wasn't going io loose my daughters, and 
I could see that coming soon. I lost the business and 
house within a six-nonth period. 
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My wife and I never really had a marriage, we had a 
battle zone* I wasn*t prepared to give her custod^' of 
the children, but if I had continued drinking, I would 
have. I had tried several times to stop drinking, but 
each time before it was because someone else wanted me 
to. This time I just got tired. I wanted to quit. When 
I got out of the treatment center, my wife left. I think 
she wa-^j glad to get her freedom. 

Even when I was drinking, I always wanted to go back to 
school, but I could not becaus of my alcoholism. When I 
saw the poster, I saw it as a real chance, i had been 
thinking seriously about going to school for about 8 or 9 
months, but I thought I would have to wait until the 
girls were in school. This program sounded too good. My 
goal when I began was just to get my GED, but since 
entering I have begun looking forward to continuing my 
education. 

Other than AA, this program is the only positive thing I 
have done for myself. I didn^t realize when I started 
how much it was going to mean to my two girls. I had 
expected a high school classroom type of program. I 
wasn't prepared for all of this. On the first day I was 
nervous, and then they gave me all those tests, but Susan 
explained axl that and after about 20 minutes I saw that 
the kids were OK, and I settled down. 

I could talk for days about what the program has meant to 
my girls. Before I camo here I could not get out of 
their sight without them "going into hysteria." Now I 
can tell them Daddy needs a break, and they will stay 
with sitters. I have a step daughter who is 6, but I 
don't have custody of her. My children are now 
independent and happy. If they get upset, they let me 
know they are upset. Before they would not. childA had 
trouble speaking, but does not now. Even the 3 -year-old 
knows colors and so many other things. The women in the 
program have taught me so much about taking care of gxrls 
that as a man I didn't know. The children have opened up 
so much since they cjime in. They are happy now and they 
were not before* They tell people, "My daddy goes to 
school with me." They see:n 'co sense the change in me, 
and that has helped them. Now the emotional change in me 
and my girls is worth much more than the GEO certificate. 

PAT time is great! It's the time during the day when my 
children get to tell me what they want to do. We sit 
there playing, and I do what they want to do. The class 
has taught them the difference between play and "serious 
business." That's spilled over into cur home. They know 
how to work within schedules and routines at home, and 
that's made working at home much easier. This class has 
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made the children more independent of each other. They 
use to be very dependent on each other. Before they 
would not separate. They seem much more secure with who 
they are and who I am. ChildB has learned so much that 
it is hard to remember that she has just turned three 
years old. ChildA is going to be ready for kindergarten. 
I couldn*t get her into Head Start because I didn*t quit 
drinking and get .Tiyself together to apply early enough. 

I was on cloud 9 last week. I. received word that I 
passed the GED exams and I celebrated my first year of 
being sober. I don^t think I could wait or delay going 
to school. My energy is high now, and I*m not sure I 
could maintain that if I waited. But, I have to get to 
work. I was one of 9 kids, and my mother raised us by 
herself, so we had to work to help. iWe got to get AFDC 
straightened out. School has been like work for me, so 
its been OK, but now I have to get to work. Being on 
public assistance really bothers me. 

I^m working on my life now, not just academic skills, and 
that*s more important. The feeling I get from this 
program is that it is geared up for the family. My 
ex-^wife and I are friends now. She saw how much it means 
for me and the children, and asked if she could come next 
year. I*m not willing to give her custody of ChildB for 
her to do that, though. 

I have to be really impressed with something to say I 
v/ould do anything to help with a program, and I say that 
for tnis one. 

Parent is faced with a hard battle with his drug and alcohol 
dependencies, but he seems to have made a personal commitment 
to control them. He has joined AA, and is very active in 
their programs. His financial conditions are desperate, but 
he seems to be "a survivor" in those matters. While he does 
not like to be receiving public assistance, he seems to 
recognize that Jiis present "job" is education and self 
improvement. He is likely to receive jrants to attend college 
that will allow him to complete that new goal. 



CASE E; 



Parent is a 20-year-old, married, white woman who completed 
the 7th grade in 1982, with a poor academic record. She quit 
school then because she was pregnant, and didn*t like school. 
Her father completed his GED, and her mother completed the 
^Oth grade. Two brothers quit school, one after the 10th 
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grade and one the 9th. She enrolled in the project because 
"she wants to be somebody." She has a stable, and supporting 
family environment. Her husband has a stable laboring job, and 
provides the financial support for the family. Both her par- 
ents and her husband encourag^ed her in her work in the pro- 
gram. 

Parent was "the star" of this project site. She was always 
present, and alweys engaged in her school work* She had a job 
offer, but refused it to continue her program. She has "found 
herself." She is a bright and dedicated person, and now has 
determined to accomplish what she might. She lias a. very 
sound, stable relationship with Child, and he is a well-ad — 
justed child who should experience no difficulty in school. 
She has become a "model parent" for her children. She would 
like to go to college, and probably will. 

In an inter\'iew, she told the story which follows. 

My parents didn't like it when I quit school. I was 
supposed to go to a special school for pregnant girls, 
but I got sick and didn't go. After Daniel was borii, I 
lived with my parents until ne was nine-months old. Then 
I moved into the house with my husband's mother. A month 
later we ^ot married and moved into our own apartment. I 
had Daniel when I was 14, got married when I was 15, and 
had Child at 16. I wish I had waited, but that was a 
long time ago. 

I ^uit school before I completed th oth grade. It just 
wasn^t important to me. I knew people who had high 
school diplomas who didn't have jobs, and I knew lots of 
people who didn't have a diploma but had good jobs. But 
now I realize that the people who had diplomas and not 
jobs were ones who d:dn*t wane to get out and get jcbi^. 
If they had wanted jobs they could have gotten them. I 
had two older brothers, and before we came to this town 
everything was Ok and I was doing well in school; but 
when we came here, I didn't like it. I didn't like 
social studies very much, and I was more occupied with 
talking and sending notes than I was with learning. 

Both brothers quit school. One went into the service for 
a while, and neither have completed their GHD. They both 
say they are proud of me, but they don*t muKe a big" deal 
about it. 

My husband was a "straight-A" student until he quit 
school in the 8th grade for us to get married. Then he 
got a job. He has a good job now, and has not been 
interested in getting his GED. He always told me he 
didn't need it for his job. As a result of my being in 
the program, has worked on his GED, and taken the tests. 
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If he had done that sooner, we could have graduated 
together. He now is encouraging other people to get 
their GED because you are going to need an education 
soonet or later. He is a foreman for a roofing company. 

He admitted that he w?s scared to try the exam. I took 
books home for him to study on his own, and it took him 
almost no time to finish. He beat me in reading on the 
exam, and that made him real happy. He doesn't like to 
read, and I do. 

I had St ted in a GED program when Child was about a 
year old. It was a program in which they gave me a test 
to find out where to start, then they gave me a book and 
told me to start working on the materials. I sat at a 
table and worked. When I had troubles, I tried to get 
help, but I couldn't get any. I soon quit that program. 
When I came to this program I wondered if it was going to 
be like tb^t one, but it seemed really different. I was 
scared whe^i I came. It was hard coming back to school, 
i didn't know whether I would be able to do the work. 

We didn't have enough money to pay for child care, so I 
was excited about being in a program with my child. The 
setting was in the same building with my child in 
kindergarten, so I could be near him. 

Most of the parents needed help in social studies, but we 
had our own programs. Everyone is different in this 
program, and we all worked along separately. But 
people got extra help when they need it. 

We are like a family. Everyone helps everyone else in 
this program. All the parents and the teachers are real 
good friends. If one of the parents has a problem, 
everyone else tries to help. We meet outside of school, 
and our children play with each other. If you have a 
problem, you talk it over with a family member, you can 
trust family members. That's the way wa are as a group. 
We get along real well. We have so many of the same 
problems, we identify with each other. 

I needed the group parts of the program. I like parent 
time. I've learned a lot. Getting my GED was important, 
but being with my child part of the day was like having a 
break from my studies to play a while. I could go back 
to my studies refreshed and ready to go again. PAT time 
seems like play, but we are all learning. 

Parent Time has meant a lot to me. I have had several 
problems that I got help with. The program we had on 
child discipline helped me a lot. Another time, I had 
trouble with my 5-year-old who wouldn't eat anything but 
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junk, and Julie came up with a technique for me to use. 
I tried it and it worked the first time! Now he eats 
well and regularly without any fuss. 

My children sense that I am in the program, and my being 
here means a lot to them. Child was too attached to me 
when we came. He would thror fits when I tried to leave. 
Now he tells me to go to my room. He's really 
independent now. 

Child has learned so much. When my other child was 3, 
all he wanted to do was play, nothing else interested 
him. He wasn't in a program like this. Child constantly 
asks for "homeworK" to have to do while I am working on 
my work. I do things with him. They learn at school to 
oet out only one gaip^ or activity at a time. He does 
that at home too. The changes in him have helped me a 
lot at home. 

A local bank had promised to give a job interview to the 
first per;:?on in the project who completed the GED. I was 
the first, and they have given me a job working in the 
documentations department. This will be my first real 
job. I have only had two jobs before, but they weren't 
real jobs. 

The program has really helped with my self esteem, it has 
brought me out a lot. My chiidrer are much more 
independent. Child has learned to be away from me, and 
he knows that I am going to get a job. He's OK about 
that now. 

I really got involved in school. I was an officer in the 
school PTA, I was a parent consultant for Chapter I, and 
I volunteered in school doing lots of jobs, including 
helping teachers give tests in their classes. Also, I 
testified before the state legislature on adult 
education* 

The students in her school selected Parent to represent them 
during the awards ceremony held for all the school sites. She 
has become an active parent in her family and in the education 
of her children. She has developed the poise, self confi- 
dence, and skill needed to enter the workplace. She is hoping 
to enroll in college in the fall and continue her education 
while she works. Her family has developed to the point that 
f^w, if any barriers are apparent to continued family growth. 
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Parent is a 29-year-old, married, black woman with six chil- 
dren with ages 12, 11, 10, B, 6, and 4 years, she completed 
the 9th grade in 1975, when she quit school to have children. 
Her father completed the 6th grade, and her mother the 9th. 
She was the only child in the family, although she bad four 
siblings who were killed in a house fire before she was born. 
Her parents were divorced when she was about 4 or 5 years old. 
Her father remarried a "wonderful" woman, but she died soon 
after the marriage. Parent grew up with her second step 
mother who Parent described as uncaring to the children. Her 
stepmother would not give her things she needed, such as lunch 
money, but her father would slip them to her. That indicated 
to Parent that he was not willing to go against the wishes of 
her stepmother. He gave her all his attention on the side, 
not in the presence of her stepmother. She loved him very 
much, and his death about three years ago was traumatic for 
her. 

The relationship with her stepmother probably helped Parent 
leave home. Her iiusband, met her when she was 10. He was her 
uncle by marriage, and he picked her to be hi? child bride. 
He had her come live with him when she was 14. She lived with 
him for several years before they were married, and her first 
4 children were born before the marriage. 

Her husband has been on dialysis treatment for several years, 
and his condition is becoming more critical. Until recently 
she worried a great deal about his condition and about being 
alone with six children after his death. He supported her 
educational efforts when she entered the program, but the more 
successful she became, the more the support declined, to the 
point that he was using €very means possible to him to block 
he participation and completion. He has become abusive e \d 
threatening to her and the children. 

Parent is an outspoken person who worked hard in her program. 
She asked for what she needed, including asking for help with 
her learning. She was willing to set, and work for, long-term 
goals. She began the program hoping to complete her GED re- 
quirements to qet a good job and to be able to help her chil- 
dren. By the end of her program those goals remained impor- 
tant, but she was focusing her attention on gaining control of 
her life and getting off welfare. 

Both Parent and Child made perhaps the greatest gains of the 
parents and children in her project site. The other parents 
became her friends, and she allowed her children to partici- 
pate fully in school events, including going on field trips 
and letting them participate in after-school programs, Khich 
she did not do before enrolling in the program. Regardless of 
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the powerful opposition to her progress, she continued until 
completion, with both Parent and Child making steady progress 
throughout the year. 

By the end of che year child was speaking out well in groups, 
and was much more able to empathize with others. She referred 
to other children, and was ruch more social than when she 
entered. 

The husband's behavior had no noticeable of feet on her behav- 
iors in class. 

Parent was a fast learner in adopting the strategies of 
High/Scope to deal with children. She had good ideas in PAT 
time, and worked well with her child and with others. She 
learned to deal with the many problems with her children. One 
son who was making D's was making B's by the end of the year 
as a result of her intervention. She se^ms to have no diffi- 
culties in learning whatever she tries to learn. 

In and interview, she told the following as her story. 

I hear other people tell about what they were doing when 
they were 16 or 17. I'll have to wait until I am in my 
30 's and my children are ol ier before I can do those 
things. I'm doing things backwards. 

My son was in the 4th grade, and he came home with some 
fractions and asked me to help him with them. I didn't 
know what they were. The main reason I came back to 
school was so I could help my kids. I'm on welfare, and 
I want to gsw off! I'm 29 years old and never had a job. 
I want to get a good job! Now I've passed the GED exams 
that I wanted to help get a job. I can't promise I'll 
remember algebra, but I'll never forget fractions. I'll 
make sure my kids don't get the idea they can drop out of 
school because I did. 

I had gotten so bad that I told my kids that I would go 
to school if they wanted me to go, and I wouldn't if it 
didn't matter to them. My kids thought it would be great 
if I went to school with them. That is a terrible 
position for a 28-year old to be in, when the kids have 
more sense than I had. 

My husband told me my place was in the home with my 
children, but the children said "MaMa, go to school." 
They were just as happy when I got my GED scores as I 
was. I thought social studies and science were going to 
get me, but I got scores of 50 and 48 on them. When I 
saw those scores, I said, '*0h m^ goodness!'* 

When I was in elemei tary school I liked school, and I 
tried to go to school so I wouldn't have to stay with my 
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stepmother* I dropped out because of a relationship with 
the uan I married, not because of school • My husband was 
the only nerson I had been around except my children 
until I started the program, and now he thinks he's 
loosing control over me* But I'm on AFDC, and I don't 
want to be on public assistance all my life« I want my 
kids to hear me say "I earned this money," I'm buying a 
home, and that's hard on AFDC, 

The kids take lots of money, I want them to have clothes 
and new shoes for 5th-grad« graduation, and that takes 
lots o? money, I lost Child's birth certificate which I 
need for her to get in Head Start, and a new one is going 
to cost five or ten dollars, I guess I'll have to go to 
the capitol to get it, but I guess that would give me an 
excuse to get out of town. 

It's like God sent this program to me. It wasn't hard 
for me to come back. It came at time when I was ready. 
Of course I wish I had stayed in the 9th grade and 
learned step by step, rather than trying to cram all this 
stuff in my head in a short time just to pass a test for 
the GED, 

Chr.is is not just a teacher, she is a friend, I didn't 
get of the house much to meet anyone until I started to 
school. Before I just sat at home with my six kids, went 
to the grocery store, and went back home. 

Without this program, I would still be sitting at home 
watching game shows or something, I tried going to fill 
out job applications, but I put down '•9th grade" for 
education level, and that made me feel bad. I'll feel 
good now that I can put "GED,'* If I hadn't come to this 
program, I wouldn't be going around with this big head 
because I got my GED, 

In the classes, working independently was good for me 
because I could work on what I needed, not what others 
needed, I liked PAT because it gave me time to be with 
Child, With all m/ children, I didn't have much 
individual time for )\er without others around. 

The program we had on spouse abuse was a big help for me, 
because now I*m using it. The person who helped us on 
discipline was a big help, because I didn't know why 
children responded che way they do. I can work with 
Child in ways ,hat are much better than t^ ^ ways I used 
with the others. 

The staff helped me get to the spouse abuse center, and 
everything I learned there is like what I experience at 
home. I sit there and laugh and say, "That's the way my 
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husband does." I want a job, he doesi 't want me to have 
one. It hurts when I can't do things for my kids that I 
want to do. I don't want my kids to say, "Wg never did 
any of those things at home with my parents." 

Child 5s crazy about school, she cries when . cant cc. 
I'm trying to - her in He d Start next year. 

I canjt chink why anyone would not attend this program. 
My child has learned so much. I didn*t know children 
could learn until they went to kindergarten. I didn't 
try to teach my other children anything until thc^y 
started in kindergarten. I know soire pecole w^o could 
come to this program don't, but I C2.n*t understand why. 

My husband always wanted complete control over my life. 
I have never been a woman. At 14 I ran away from home to 
be wirh him. You know what 14 is like, you gotta do what 
your parents tell you. So until then I did what they 
told me. Then at 14 I'm doing what he tells me. And nrw 
I have waited 29 years to finally get to do what Parent 
wants to do. I don't really knox-f how I am going to accept ' 
that. I might he as crazy as a bat when I am free. I 
have 6 kids to take care of, but I can take care of them. 
I don't know about the rest. 

This proyiam helped me see life! Period! 

Now the first thing in my plan is to get a job. i 
will get a dive ^^-^ so I can regain control of my .;^use 
and kids. I wa.*c to be able to have a social life. At 
29, I plan to start my life! 



Parent is a bright, strong-willed, goal-oriented woman now. 
She will hava a great c eal of difficu?'/ and personal suffer- 
ing before she is able to gain control over her life. She 
seems committed to that end, and she has begun taking actions 
needed for her and her children, she was a quick learner in 
every part of her program, and she made a number of adult 
friendLhips. She had no positive exp^sriences with Caucasians, 
and had a great fear of deal-^ng with zhem. Vhat fear seems to 
have reduced to a level that will not be a barrier to her. 
She has made definite plans to begin job searching, and she 
should be successful in that effort. 

While success will not be easy, without traumatic experiences 
in the future of this family. Parent should achieve the goal?, 
she set for herself at the outsec of her program, and theia 
seems a strong likelihood that she will achieve more than she 
may even have hoped. 
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Parent is a 25-year--old white woman who has one other child 
who is in the second grade. She completed the 9th grade in 
1980 r when she quit because she had a baby. Her academic 
performance in school had been good. Her father completed the 
11th grade, and her mother the 12th. One sibling completed 
the GED reqpiirements. 

Parent is married, and has a stable and supportive home situa- 
tion. Her husband, a manager of a local plants has encouraged 
Parent to go back to school and complece the GEO. He helps 
her with assignments at home. 

Despite her high academic skills , Parent constantly expressed 
doubts about her ability. She was not able to accept compli- 
ments for performance on assignments. Parent was reading to 
Child on a regular basis, and encouraging her oral- language 
development. Child was one of the most verbal and creative 
students in the early-cMldhood class. 

Parent's goal was to complete the GED during the year, but she 
really did not believe she could accomplish that goal. She 
hoped to continue education in the local community college to 
study nursing. She was very conscientious adDout attending 
class and getting the most out of her time while there. She 
has attended over 90% of classes. 

By mid year Parent had passed the reading, social studies, and 
science portions of the GED test. She passed the remaining 
tests during the spring , and enrolled in community college 
chemistry cl'xss. 

Child used all areas of the room and playground. She had good 
verbal skills, and worked successfully in a group or alone. 
The teacher describes her as being active, creative, and hav- 
ing a pleasing personality* It is expected that she will be 
very successful in kindergarten. She is confident, and seems 
to have talent in art. 

The following is how she described herself and family. 

My husband went to college. He's never been ashamed of me, 
but he just always wanted me to go back. He thinks I'm 
smart, but I don't know why he thinks I am. He wanted me 
to go back and show everybody that X could do it. But 
mostly he said, "I don't want you to do it for me, I want 
you to do it for you.** I was just scared. He helps me 
at night and he studies with me. He gives me confidence. 
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Soiuetimes I felt like I can't do this and he just gives 
me confidence and helps me out. Without his support I 
would not have come back? 

I know there are lots of things I don't know, and there are 
lots of things I do know. But I always felt inadequate 
because you can go places and talk to people and it seems 
as if they find out I didn't finish school or don't work 
then they think, "Oh my goodness, I can't talk to her 
anymore." They act as if you're beneath them or 
something. 

At first I wondered if I was going to school for every- 
body else rather than for ne. Now I know I'm doing it 
for me because I feel so much more better. I feel better 
about myself and I don't know how to word what I want to 
say. I just don't. It feels weird, but it feels better. 
It feels more good than it does weird. 

I remember the first day we all ceune here I was so nervous 
I just thought I was going to explode, but after the 
first day you realize it's not so bad. I realized then 
that I was going to like it, and I really do like it. 

My father is really proud of me, and he vent back to 
school too. He said if I could do it, then he could too. 
But my husband and my teacher have really mad.i me feel 
like I could do it, and that I could do anything else 
that I wanted to do. So now I sorta feel like I can. 
I'm just glad I came. Sometimes it seems like so much 
has happened and I've come such a long way, and I know 
I've still got a long way to go but I'm not afraid 
anymore. I'm not scared to try because I feel like I 
can. 

I didn't expecc to finish my GED this ye:;r. I wasn't 
even sure if I would manage to get half-way through it. 
I wasn't sure how I was going to do. I never thought I 
would get as far as I have in this amount of time. 

I was really terrified about English and math. Everything 
else I thought I could follow. I've always had a 
terrible time in math, but I have learned so much since 
I've come here; and English, too. Sometimes. . it 's like 
you're going to wake up and all this is going to be a big 
dream. I can't believe I'm here, I've come as far as I 
have. I'm just glad I'm here. 

I didn't expect the people in the program to be so nice. 
I thought it would sort of be impersonal. I just thought 
somebody would say, "do this," and you would do it. But 
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the teacher explains it all to us; and then if you don't 
understand, she just keeps explaining until you do 
understand. That's nice. 

We get along real well. We We all becovae friends, I think 
we're going to miss each other when we finally finish and 
get our GEO. I'm looking forward to it, though. I just 
want to do something with my life 'cause I've let so much 
of it slip by. I want to be somebody. 

My confidence is so much 'greater! When I think now that 
just a month ago I would never have thought about taking 
a chemistry course at the community college; but since I 
started the course, thaV.'s all I think about. From the 
time I was a little gir.V, I wanted to be a nurse! I plan 
to take science or biolx^ next quarter, then after that 
comes fall. I still get a little nervous when I think 
about it, but then again I feel like I can do it. I'm 
looking forward to.. I'm scared, but I'm looking forward 
to it at the same time. 

Sometimes my son and I sit and do our homework together, 
and I like it. I think his attitude has Improved a lot, 
too. He's only eight but I feel like he's proud of me. 
He knows that I went back to school. 

This program is so nice. My child is just right next door, 
and just knowing that Child's next door helps me out a 
lot. This way I feel like if she needs me I'll be right 
next door, and it's helping her so much to get ready for 
kindergarten next year. I think that she's really ready 
and she works hard. Even when she comes home I can't 
believe the things that she does. She's already trying 
to read; and all the words that she's writing. She is 
trying to learn a new word each day. Where before, she 
was interested but she wasn't really interested. I think 
she learned one little thing and it opened the door and 
she now she wants to learn new things. 

We've always taught her from the time she was a baby. 
She's always talked pretty well, but some of the words 
she's picked up and the way she says things, she sounds 
so gro%m and so sophisticated. Sometimes the teachers 
write things the children say things they like for un 
to know they say — and it just amazes me the things 
those small children can say and think about. 

I didn't want my children to grow up thinking that their 
mother is not very smart. I don't mean that just because 
you don't graduate that you're dumb, but other children 
can be cruel on stuff like that and not understanding. I 
want them to know that they have to work for what they 
want, and that it's not always easy, out I don't want 
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them to be discouraged. I just want both of them to be 
somebody, and to be proud of what they are and what they 
do. 

I just knew that I would never get a chance to go back to 
school and finish; and now I can't believe it. I can see 
myself five years from now. Wearing a little nurse's hat 
and all that stuff. 



Parent is well on her way toward her goal of a career. There 
seems little that is likely to prevent her completion of the 
program at the community college. Her children are now much 
better adjusted to education and schools. 
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Parent is a 29-year-old, separated, white woman who completed 
the 9th grade in 1976, with a poor academic record. She quit 
then because she was failing in school, became pregnant, and 
was sick during the pregnancy. Her father completed high 
school, and her mother completed the 10th grade. Both her 
brothers completed high school. Her husband was very abusive 
in the home, especially verbally. While she has separated, 
she is still dealing with him but receives no financial sup- 
port from him. 

When Parent enrolled she was very quiet, and hardly spoke 
within the classroom. She had a good relationship with her 
children, and used sound practices with them. The other par- 
ents saw hov well she treated her children, and looked up to 
her for that. She was respected by the parents. Her academic 
functioning was perhaps the lowest of all parents* She could 
hardly read, and was embarrassed about her reading. Her chil- 
dren generally were well adjusted, happy, and verbal, but they 
continue to have difficulty dealing with their father. When 
they think of him and other family problems which are shared 
with them, they often cry, especially Child. 

Parent knows her level of academic functioning, and onl* ex- 
pected to make Improvements in her skills and not to take GED 
exams* She wants to be able to read the Bible to her chil- 
dren. She nine her home without help. She makes all home 
arrangements, pays bills, and manages forms without help. 

After bulng in the program, she is mo^^e verbal. The staff and 
other parents said, "we finally got Parent talkingl** She has 
more of a sense of humor; she now can laugh. Parent is now 
ab^s to deal directly with her husband and use him for jome 
hexr Mlth household matters. She said she could not relate to 
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him in an objective way before joining the program. She ap- 
preciates the group of parents, and seems to enjoy being with 
them. She is well accepted by the group, and respected by 
them. She seems much more confident than when she enrolled. 

The children were functioning well when they entered, and have 
been making steady growth while in the program, except when 
family problems are to close for Child to manage. Then she 
becomes upset, and time is required to regain her stability. 
Their family social conditions seem to be improving as a re- 
sult of Parentis changes. The children should have little 
difficulty in school if they can be shielded somewhat from the 
family problems. 

Parent has difficulty keeping appointments. It is not clear 
whether she doesn*t understand calendars and schedules, or 
just has not learned habits of punctuality. But, she misses 
many appointments for needed family services by being too 
late, or attending on days other than the scheduled ones. She 
comes in late to class every day, but she has a babysitting 
job which causes her to be late. 

She has made some good improvements in writing, and has begun 
to use a word processor. She seems very proud of that work. 
Her oral language has improved a great deal more than her 
reading. She seems to have good understandings of material 
which is discussed. 

Parent has improved greatly in reading, even though it doesn't 
show on the SORT. The vocabulary she has been studying is not 
the same as what is covered on the test. She cannot take the 
TABE She has been having tutoring in phonics because she has 
few word attack skills. Parent has been helping another stu- 
dent in class who is at a lower level. 

She is a dependable person in class, and helps teachers when 
they need someone to care for the class. She is generous with 
the group, and often brings in things for them. 

Parent will be eligible to continue next year, and probably 
will. 
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ANECDOTAL RECORDS 



REASONS FOR PARTICIPATION IN T HE PROGRAMS 



Some parents experienced an event that led them to want to 
finish their education. For example, they may have been 
turned down in a job interview because they didn't have a high 
school diploma. 

..when I used to go and put in applications for a job, 
they always turned me down because I didn't have a high 
school diploma. So I knew that was the thing to have to 
get a job. 

If I went and applied for a job everybody said, "Well you 
haven't finished school, so we can't hire you. You don't 
know anything." It really put a lot of stress on me..- 
..because I've been turned down many times. When you 
walk in there and they say, "Well you don't have a high 
school diploma or a GEO, so why should we give you a 
chance?" And then you have to sit there and almost beg 
for a job. 

Other parents referred to a decision process that occurred 
over a period of time, rather than to a specific event. For 
example, many parents have grown dissatisfied with their eco- 
nomic circumstances and see education as a way to better their 
situation. 

I ain't going to be in the projects all my life. I'm 
going to better myself. I'm going to get out here anyway 
'cause it's the last place to bring up children. . .all the 
dope and stuff over in there.... get up in the morning, 
walk out my door, you see needles all aroung my house. 

Some parents entered the program and subsequently 'caught 
fire' while there; the program, in effect, has been a trigger- 
ing event for some participants. 

Some parents were concerned that their young children, as they 
got older, would view them as 'dumb' when they wouldn't be 
able to help the children with homework. 

It's important to me what my children think of me and I 
want them to be proud of me as as I am proud of them« I 
just didn't want my children to grow up thinking that 
their mother is not very smart. I don't mean just be* 
cause you didn't graduate that you're dumb, but I mean 
other children can be cruel on stuff like that and not 
understanding 
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These same parents often mentioned that they realized they 
couldn't tell their children honestly that education was im- 
portant if they hadn't finished high school or completed a 
GED. 

I have three kids now. I have to look at their future 
too. I have to set some goals for them, if I sit aroun 
the house and non't do nothing, I mean I'm setting that 
pattern for them, see. And they see me trying and 
they'll try too. They will go to work, too, instead of 
depending on other people 

How can you expect your children to perform in the schoo 
system, or perform in society if you don't care. You 
know that you can take school or leave it. It doesn't 
matter to you, you don't need it. But, tell that to you 
16 year old. 

I didn't finish high school. I'm trying to teach my 
children finishing high school is what you're supposed t 
do. How can you teach that if you haven't done that? S 
now I just feel a lot better about myself. 

Many parents said that having the childrens' class was a pri- 
mary motive for their entering the program. Otherwise, the 
availability and/or cost of babysitting would heve prevented 
most of them froFi enrolling in the program. 

I had been to four (programs) trying to get my GED, and 
then half-way through I didn't have a baby sitter. 

I had tried to go back to school before and it was like 
night class that you went three hours to study two night 
a week and then it was just so hard getting baby sitters 
and then when I did get a baby sitter it was usually a 
teenager that I was always worried to leave my kids with 
so I just quit going because of baby sitting problems. It 
just wasn't doing me no good to go and try to study when 
I had my mind on other things. 

If it wasn't for this program I don't think I would have 
had my GED today. It might have been something that I 
put off til all my kids was in school all day long 



Parents have also mentioned th3y like having their young chil 
dren nearby, rather than having to leave the child in a day- 
care center if they wanted to go back to school. 

It is just a walk away if I want to go see how my kid is 
doing. By just walking around the corner, I can see how 
she's doing; or if there's a problem, she's sick or some 
thing, I'm here. 
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Well, getting breaks to be with my son, we have play time 
together, we eat together; and if he ever needed me I*m 
right down next door to him. 

While many parents understand that this is a family literacy 
program, some have expected it to be more of a GEI>-completion 
program 

The first iay I didn^t like it. I thought, "this isn*t 
for me.** I had sold myself on wanting to come strictly 
for my education. 

In terms of goals, there was a clear distinction between those 
who were present-oriented and those who planned with a more 
long-term outlook; another distinction can be made between 
those who were more inner-directed, and those more influenced 
by environment, others around them. 

Some parents say that having a personal support system was an 
important factor for them in deciding to attend. 

My husband has wanted me to do something to get my GED or 
go back to school, but I was just scared. He«s really 
helped me a lot. He helps me at night when he studies 
with me, and he gives me confidence because sometimes I 
felt like I can^t do this and he just gives me confidence 
and helps me out. 

I»m still real good friends with my ex-^in-laws and they 
were real supportive. They were cheering me on and say- 
ing, "You can do it, get your GED." And they were real 
supportive. My mom, she*s been real supportive.. 

It^s important to have someone to back you up, you know. 
•Cause when I*m studying or reading .. you know to have 
someone to help watch the kids or you know 1*11 help with 
the dishes.. I • 11 take them to get ice cream, you go on 
and study. 

...if it wasn^t for my kids I might not have my GED ei- 
ther • cause they "are the ones that encouraged me to go on 
and that»s a big help to me when they encourage me like 
that. 

• 

Some parents said that spouses and boyfiends discouraged them 
from participating in t.he program. 
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. Like my boyfriend told me, you ain*t going to school, I 
say you want to bet. I say you watch me. I«m in school. 

stopped coming around for a while. It don^t bother me, 
no big thing; and he saw I was determined to get my di* 
plcma. 

It*s just like he don*t want me do better. And so I have 
started thinking now of me and my kids, 

Some parents say that neighbors and friends discouraged, ac- 
tively or passively, their participation in the program. 

I had a friend, me and her used to be real tight and she 
found out I was in school, she won*t say tv/o words to me. 

..when I started this program I had a lot of people turn 
their backs on me, I mean because I wouldn^t sit at home 
24 hours a day and play games or party with then or stuff 
like that. 

Some parents say that neither presence nor lack of a support 
system influenced their decision to enroll in the program. 

I really didn't have no one to encourage me but myself 
because it's something I wanted to do, you know I 
couldn't. .nobody didn't encourage me it was just some- 
thing I want. 

I'm a big girl. I'm 34 years old, I don't need his ap* 
proval or hers, I make up my own mind. 

Some students mention that family and friends have followed 
their lead, also gc ng back to school to finish GEO. 

(Student's) bcyrriend is now participating in a workplace 
literacy program. 

My father is really proud of me and he went back to 
school too. He said if I could do it, then he could do 
it so he's gone back. 



RECRUITMENT OF PARENTS 



Many parents said that having progreun participants go on home 
visits would help in the recruiting. 

I told the teacher and them I would be willing to go, 
because nine times out of ten you see a woman like 
(teacher) and them w. Ik up to your road, to your door and 
they say I'm from so and so and I'd like to talk to you 
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about a school program, nine times out of ten they •re 
going to shut the door in your face because they feel 
like you know, you^re imposing... 

But your greatest advertisement for this program will be 
the ones who* 11 go to it. And any way that I can help 
advertise or do anything for the program, get in touch 
with me. 

Some parents offered suggestions for recruiting new students 
for the prow^ram. 

When you all do your recruiting, if you* 11 just explain 
to the people in the beginning that it*s going to be just 
like taking a new job, it*s going to be tough, but once 
you make that first step like what it was. .something that 
I We seen before when you take that first step that's all 
you take, is taking that first step and that effort to 
show that you're going to do it. 

Organizations like Parents Without Partners, let them 
know that it's here. I'd say civic groups where it 
wouldn't cost you a lot of money as advertising on radio 
or something like that. You advertise on the radio you 
would reach more people but if I had heard it on the 
radio I don't think I would have paid any attention to 
it, 

I would say the big thing that would help more is to get 
some of the people that's been in the class to talk to 
some of these organizations, these people. Especially 
ones that deal with children a lot, children and parents. 



REASONS PARENTS REMAINED IN THE PROGRAM 

The adult education teacher's attitude and behavior were an impor- 
tant factor in retention. They were supportive, yet treated the 
adult as an adult. 

(Adult Ed. Teacher) , her and Miss (ECE Teacher) were 
really a big part of it; because when I got upset even on 
Thursdays and Fridays when we wasn't in school, I would 
get upset and get to crying and I would call (one of the 
teachers) and they would. .when I would get through talk- 
ing to them I felt a 100% better. 

(Adult Ed. Teacher) gives you so much confidence. She's 
helped me a lot because I felt like I couldn't do any- 
thing. 
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If I walked in and had a teacher that was strictly school 
instead of caring about. You know, we do have things 
that go on at home everyday, and if she didn't. •! think 
if I felt like she didn't care... Keep your problems at 
home, I wouldn't come. 

If we miss a day she's always calling us and checking on 
us, not being nosy but just checking on us seeing if 
we're OK and that means a lot, means a whole lot. 

You're treated as an equal, you know the teacher in our 
class who is a great lady and great at her job, really 
great at her job, she's not above me or above anyone in 
the class. She's there to instxruct us but she's our 
friend, she's our compadre'.. you know that's the differ- 
ence. And tiiat makes a big difference in how one per- 
forms. 

Like I said, our teacher is our friend and she calls us 
at home. I was sick all week last week, I didn't make it 
to school and she would call and say how was I doing? 

The child's enthusiasm for the class was a major factor. One stu- 
dent was going to drop out after her first day in the class , but 
didn't because her little girl was so enthusiastic about her class. 

She was one of the main reasons I came back. After the 
first day it wasn't what I expected but she loved it so 
and she was going.. let's go to school, I want to go back 
to school so I said well OK. 

That's why I'm here all the time, he (wy son) wants to 
come to school. 



THE IMPORT ANCE OF THE GROUP 

Parents talked about the importance of the sense of group identity, 
the presence of mutual support among the parents in the adults' 
class. 

I lost my grandmother a month after school started and if 
it hadn't been for the school program I woulda went crazy 
she's all I knew for 25 years and when she died (The 
Adult Ed. Teacher) and everybody supported me real good 
and if I had stayed in the housi^ I know I woulda went 
crazy and you know everybody was ca) i.ing me (Parent) 
don't stay at home by yourself, co:ae on to school and I 
didn't do any work them weeks but I came and I felt like 
I had somebody to lean on and somebody to talk tn. 
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it^s like going to ordinary school but yet it^s like 
being with a family too because you're all grown-ups and 
if you're feeling bad the whole class feels it. 

I think I'm going to really miss (the program) when I 
finish. I'm going to miss everybody... 

like one of our fathers, he was going to lose his daugh** 
ter if he didn't get a job, lose custody of her and we 
all were real caring, we were thinking how we were going 
(to get) him a job. He needed a job and one of the moth- 
ers in the program, she got him a job with her husband. 
So that's the things that really mean a lot. 

Some weekends we get together and go places with each 
other and the kids. Just share like a family not any- 
thing intimate or anything like that. I think it's neat 
that we can all talk and still be just as close outside 
as we are here., especially in the 80' s which is almost 
over 'cause that's getting harder to find. 

Just like what we call our second family. We all stick 
by one another. I mean here it is when they heard.. (I 
was) back at the spouse center they made sure I had my 
clothes for my graduation tomorrow night. Oh dear, what 
size shoes you wear, they said. 

If I had gotten lazy everybody in the class would have 
pushed me to where I covered everything. That's the kind 
of bonding that this program breeds into you and you 
can't help but get carried along on it. 

Some staff members express a sense c ^ ilt when a student drops 
out of the program. They feel a sen^ uf personal failure. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF ATTENDANCE 

Some students talked about the importance of maintaining regular 
attendance . 

..it's hard because if you miss like 2-3 days you get so 
you know where you don't want to go back... you get so 
wrapped up in your things at home that it's hard to come 
back. 
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PPnnpftH BFFF^-^ PARENTS 
In role as student: 

Before the program started I was one that through nine 
years of school didn't have anybody telling me, ••You 
know, you got brains use them." I was always told, 
••You're stupid, you're diunb, you can't do anything. •• 
When I started this program, I felt the same way; but now 
I have confidence in myself to where I know I'm not a 
dummy*. . . 

I've learned a lot in English. I've been helped a lot in 
the others like social studies and science but math and 
English is where I'm really weak at 'cause most every- 
thing else.. I like to read anyway so I sorta can keep up 
with everything else but math and English I just sorta 
let it go and didn't worry about it so I've come a long 
way and I'm proud of myself. 

I read a lot now, more than I ever have in my life and 
I've learned a lot from reading. 

I hardly ever read anything and after I got in here and 
started reading those reading texts, little stories about 
different things, I couldn't put it do%m. It was like I 
had to keep picking it up. It had something to tell me 
you know and I just didn't realize there was so much in 
reading. 



In role as parent: 

^'^—---^ 

1 used to wouldn/t read to (my children, now) I read to 
them all the time. 

(before entering the program) ..well I was a couch potato 
really and (my son) wanted to do things outside when it 
was warmer and I say wait a minute you now.. I tell him to 
wait and then by the time .. I kept saying wait.. wait a 
fe«? minutes., wait a few minutes, it had gotten dark 

outs ice (and now) I take more time with him and when 

I'm not here it's like.. when I'm not here at school and 
when I'm at home... after we eat I do a little homework 
out of my books and then let him go outside and I go out 
there and watch then come on back into the house and 
prepare for the next day. 

And parent time has really helped me out on my son's 
discipline. 
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I give them (my two girls) that little bit of indepen- 
dence which probably would never gave them without this 
program. And they probably would have never wanted it* 



In role as worker: 

— parents who worked as tutors in the schools saw the 
effect of a lack of parental support; students without 
parental support had a hard time in the upper elementary 
grades. 

On student as a person in general: 

even when I got married I didn't have independence but 
now I can honestly say I feel dependent on my myself. 

brjjust glad I came, sometimes I can't.... it seems like 

so much has happened and I Wo come such a long way and I 
know I've still got a long way to go but I'la not afraid 
anymore, I'm not scared to try it anymore because I feel 
like I know that I can. 

Because for so long I just felt like I would never amount 
to anything and because of this program. .this program 
showed me I can. And I will. 

I mentioned all the agencies, all the avenues that they 
make you aware to help you with. When you leave here 
you're a more knowledgeable person not just in the sense 
of academics but in your surroundings, in different orga-- 
nizations, etc. 

They (my children) can sense the difference in me too. 
Because naturally with the feeling of a little more 
self-worth, there's a little more security there.... I 
mean I can be a real pain in the posterior if I you 
know.. get in the right mood. But with the self-respect 
and you know the feelings that • . I would say it is one 
of the benefits of the program.. an extra benef it. . . .The 
emotional aspect is . . to me it ' s worth more than the GED 
itself. 

That's another reason why school has been so important. 
It gives me a sense of accomplishment even though I'm not 
working. 

(the program has) helped me (besides) education it's 
kinda helped me to understand life to be around other 
people and I'm not saying I'm stupid but all I did was be 
home with my six children and go to store and back home. 
And now since I got out, like I'd really be nervous sit- 
ting here with you right now if I hadn't been around 
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other people here lately and so I'm really getting used 
to.. see that's going to help me for a job interview to 
really get used to talking to people. 

To me I think this program not only helped me see life in 
my booKs, it has helped ma see life period*. 



PROGRAM EFFE CTS ON CHTLDR^N 

Since she's been here she has improved a lot. She used 
to wouldn't share with nobody, she's sharing now, she 
used to say stop, she don't now, she will play with chil- 
dren more than she used to, plus for me I used to be, 
least little thing get to you and now I'm now more pa- 
tient Chan I used to be. I get better understanding with 
my children than I used to have. 

Yes she's learned a lot. Well, before she came she 
didn't know her colors, her numbers, she's learned a 
lot.. speech as well. 

His vocabulary has picked up from like three or four 
words to just like a grown-up, he talks to his daddy so 
steady he'll sit down and try to write and he colors and 
he's real creative. He sits down just like I do with my 
homework, he'll sit down and say I got to do my homework, 
it's been exceptional for both of us.... before the pro- 
gram started, he was like any ordinary kid, he was whin- 
ing and finding things to play with but now it's like I'm 

not no baby, don't treat me like no baby now I can 

walk in (his classroom) and say (Child) what do you want 
to do today and he'll say I want to do this or look at 
the books or read this story or something, he's changed a 
lot. 

even when (Child) came the first couple of times, you 
know it was real crazy scary for him because he said mama 
I don't know the teacher and stuff like that and now it's 
like he'd rather be with the teacher than to be at 
home ... 

it just tickles (my husband) the way he's changed so 
much. Because be went from one or two words now you just 
can't hush him and he's i^lways asking what's this, what's 
that, it's amazing, everybody's got something different, 
why's that on TV, why is it people killing each other and 
it's hard, it's strange and hard too because you sit down 
and you say how am I going to explain to this three year 
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old what*s going on in the world but yet he*s three years 
old and he realizes more right now than a lot of big kids 
do. 

I can take him to his aunt or somebody and it don*t 
bother him to say bye mama, see you when you get back and 
before it was like don^t leave -ne I*m scared something 
will happen to me..it*s helped a lot. 

...little songs that he brings back home that they learn 
in class. He coKe home singing and ask me to write them 
down 'Or ask me to get up and help him do thcm, he'll show 
me how. 

And knowing when it^s time to go to bed. Like they take 
a nap everyday and when we first started he didn^t like 
to take n^ps..he did not like to go to bed at home. But 
now he does. 

it*s helped her a lot 'cause she really hadn't been 
around any children except her brother and a couple of 
the area neighborhood children. They're kinda larger 
than she is, so she's come a long way and she's not 
nearly as shy as she used to be. She's real confident 
now. 

it's helping her so much to get ready for kindergarten 
next year. I think tnat she's really ready and she works 
hard. Even when she comes home I can't believe the 
things that she does. She's already trying to read and 
all the words that she's writing and trying to learn a 
new word each day. Where before, she was interested but 
she wasn't really interested. I think she realizes, I 
don't know how to say it but she learned one little thing 
and it like opened the door and she realized well, I 
don't know how you put in a child that young I don't know 
how to say it, but it's like now she wants to know things 
and she wants to learn new things. 

When I first started this program he dinged to my leg 
for a week. I mean the teacher just pretty much had to 
pull him away from me and now it's like he walks down the 
hall by hisself you know. It's done a lot for him.. 

It's like if him and his sister's playing in the bedroom 
ne'll say now you got to have this planned first.. you 
can't change your plan... it's so cute. 

•.she talks about her teachers and her field trips. She 
got to go to the Museum of History and Science and for 
her to say that all in one sentence. Daddy, remember the 
History of Museum and Science? I say yes and she'll 
discuss things that happened and to see the look in her 
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eye it's just like you've given her a gift that cannot 
really be bought. It's just amazing. 

They can make a decision. They talk about their plan. 
When I was in their class and tho teacher would say what 
is your plan and the child would work it all out on its 
own, tell you what he or she wants to do and then carry 
it out.. finish it or go to another project. 

He has got friends, he's learning to depend on hisself. 
It took me years to get hia to clean his room up and now 
he's finally cleaned it up from support of his friends 
and his teachers. He knows now that whenever he gets 
done with something he either puts it up.. he shares. He's 
learned how to talk properly. He knows how to stand in 
line. He knows that if he has something that he doesn't 
know how to do by hisself, he can go and ask one of the 
teachers for help and they will help you. 

Before wc got here now they'd .. with the divorce and me 
being gone in the hospital and all that I couldn't get 
out of their sight without them going into hysteria. And 
since they've been in this program I mean I can tell 
them, Daddy needs a break, would you all mind, I have 
some friends and we swap baby sitting. They're all single 
parents too and I'll say will you stay with Leonard for a 
few hours so Daddy can have a break and they'll do it 
now. And before this program they would never do that 
and they've become more independent. 

Before, the least little thing would really get them bent 
out of shape. But since this program they seem to cope 
with things. 

So 5.t's improved their speech ana they know the colors 
already. Even my three-year old little one.. she just 
turned three in February and knows her colors and that's 
because of this program. They've learned how to use 
scissors without cutting each others hair with them. 

But this class has also taught them the difference be- 
tween play and serious business. You know because they 
have times that they just play do*m there and then they 
have times that they do specific exercises like reading 

or learning shapes or whatever They have time that 

for playing, times for learning and that's spilled over 
into the my home anyway. There's time for play and then 
there's time for bath and go to bed and ready for school 
the next day. 
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PROGRAM EFFECTS QN O THER FAMILY MEMBERS 

I think (my older son*s) attitude has picked up a lot 
too. I mean he*s only eight but I feel like he's proud 
of me and he knows that I vent back and I think he's 
proud of me. My family's proud of me... 

I think it helps them see how important school is, that 
my son come home with a note one day and said he hadn't 
been completing his daily assignments and I had a talk 
with him. I said Mickey you see, you know how important 
school is because I'm having to go back at 26 years old 
and he said I know mom, I'll do better, so you know I 
think.. that will have an impact on their life seeing how 
important it is to get an education so it's helped a lot. 

(Cloe, Schaffner) 



RESPONSES TO THE PROGRAM COMPONENTS 
Academic work 

— many parents (all of them women) said that math was the 
subject that worried them the most; low confidence; difficulty 
in mastering the concepts, algorithms 



PACT 

And that part in the afternoon with the kids, some of the 
parents don't like it but I think it's great. It's the 
only time that I know of that my children get to tell me 
what to do. I mean you know we're sitting there playing 
and I do what they want to do period. That is their time. 

it's a time where I can be one-on-one with my child. And 
in my case when you have lots of kids it's hard to get 
one-on-one basis. 



REASONS GIVEN TO EXPLAIN WHY SOME PARENTS CHOOSE NOT T O ENROLL 

But I believe a lot of them's lazy the reason they won't 
come and then some of them I believe they're scared like 
I was . . . 

They have a lower opinion of themselves 'cause they think 
they can't do it or.. I don't know.. they don't want to put 
forth the effort. You got to push yourself. 
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PARENTS SAID ABO UT CHANGING THE PROGRAM 

Some parents said that the program, as it is currently being imple 
mented, was meeting their needs • 



..it*s an exceptional program and I believe any young 
girl that has anything or knows that she^s going to have 
to get out here in this world and make a living, if she*s 
got any sense whatsoever, she*d be glad to take her kid 
and come to this program. • 

I don*t see how the program could be better. I mean it*s 
all there. All we have to do is take advantage of it. 



Other parents wanted to spend more time on academics. 



..just that.. well you just don*t have enough time. Not 
enough time.. like parents and teacher time, it^s OK, but 
I think what they should do is like from 8; 30- 2:00 give 
more lessons. •Cause if not.. OK, mo&t people have to 
study at home, well you can do a little here, but it's 
just not enough time here and plus when you're at home 
you have to get the house clean, take care of the kids, 
stuff like that, just not enough time. 



WHAT PARENTS SAID ABOUT HAVING MEN IN C LASSES MOSTLY OF WOMEN 



Well yeh I mean it did change like our conversations 
changed a little but nothing bad or anything. . it 's all 
good. 

I think I even made the girls more comfortable. I just 
made them feel a part of me and we got just so involved 
with each other. Where maybe their home problems with 
their husbands and things they seen a lot of difference 
in me 'cause I think I treated them like a person, an 
individual, not look at them as a woman. They have a lot 
to offer and we also have a lot to offer and just like 
they laarned from me, they said, Robert, we used to won-- 
der if a man could really raise a child and when we see 
you we've learned a lot from you and the way I discipline 
my child and the way we reason together. It took a lit-- 
tie while. It took a coupla of weeks for everybody to 
really develop but I think their fears dropped the first 
2-3 days. I probably got that rough image look but I'm 
not that way I'm more like a teddy bear, so to speak. I 
try to offer love and everything the best way I can. 



This program is f^ne 



just the way it is. 
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I mean you know like with my lady friend I could ask them 
what do you think about this situation where also they 
could ask me about what would you do. .they talk about 
their husbands and boy friends and things, how would I do 
in the same situation. We also learn from each other. 

See just like some of the kids that are, maybe they don^t 
have their fathers. I can leel like I'm their father 
sort^ of and we have interchenged and we did things with 
the girls' little boys the same as they did 'cause mine 
don't get to see a lot of her mother. So then they be- 
came a woman image to her and I want that 'cause I don't 
want her to really grow up and say well Where's mom, 
what's the deal? 

.. and the women in this program..! don't think they 
admit it but they've got them (my daughters) spoiled too. 
They help me with them. They tell me how to fix hair and 
you know just little stuff.. being a man I didn't think 
I'd ever have to do. 



PEPQRTS MADE BY SITE STAFF: INDICATORS OF SUCCESS Qf PARENT? 



During a field trip, when the van passed the community col- 
lege, one parent said, "I'm going to be there next year. It 
will take a lot of work, but I will make it.'' 

A parent told me she was writing letters to family members out 
of town. She was not able to do this before coming to the 
program. 

The father was not going to attend school because he planned 
to work. His daughter said to him, "We are going to school 
today t" They went to school. 

One of the new students has been so excited about being in the 
program that she has visited two other students in their home. 

Parents have been calling students who are absent to see why 
they are absent. The do the calling without being asked. 

A parent told the teacher that she had always been so angry. 
She stayed at home, and would not let people come into her 
home. She kept her daughter at home with her. She said she 
couldn't believe how genuinely friendly and nice the staff 
^TB, and how the program has changed her life. 

A new parent, with tears in her eyes, said that joining the 
program was the first thing she has done for herself in 17 
years. 
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A mother said she noticed so much improvement in her child *s 
behavior at home since enrolling in the program. 

A mother said she hated people until enrolling in the program. 
She found the program a warm, friendly place to learn. She is 
beginning to like people. 

One mother told the tuacher that she did not realize how much 
her son had learned i .itil she took him to the doctor for a 
physical and school readiness exam, and she war. told that his 
vocabulary was super. 

One mother told the teacher that she had started to spank her 
child at home, but remembered what she had learned in the 
parent time, and left the room to ••cool down.** 

Two parents registered to vote, and voted in the Presidential 
election. 

A parent was talking with a teacher and used language which 
was not in correct grammatical form. She said, ••Wait a 
minute, *• and corrected her speech. Then she said, ••I*m really 
working on ta'^king right. Even my kids are noticing it.** 

Our parents went to the public library as a group. I could 
feel the intimidation that some axperienced at the thought of 
being in a library; but they did check out books, and they 
found that the library has story hours for children. 

The parents composed a poem about Martin Luther King, Jr., and 
we put it up in the main hall of the school. They were proud 
of it, and hope to have it included in the project newsletter. 

On the first class day after Christmas Holidays, all the par- 
ents told us how much their children had missed coming to 
school, and how much effect of the school they were seeing in 
their children at home. 

A parent made a presentation of the program to the school 
board during their regular meeting. She received a letter of 
appreciation from the Superintendent, and was very excited. 

A new parent was excited about being in the program. She said 
that if she had been in a program like this several years ago, 
she would not have so many children now. 

One of our parents was asked by the principal to serve on our 
school pro board. She now is in that position. 

A parent said this program is too good too be true. She had 
tried several times to get her GED, but she couldn^t attend 
because of having the small children and no way to care for 
him. 
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A parent said that her 17-year-old son has been helping her 
with her homework. He told her that after Christmas he was 
going back to finish HRC so he could get a job. 

A parent said that her 2nd-grade son likes for her to go to 
school so that when she gets home they can do their homework 
together. 

After having perfect attendance all year, a parent who missed 
three classes because her child was ill said, "It felt funny 
staying home from school, I missed being here." 



ACCOMPLISH MENTS OF CHILDREN 

The children want to com3 to school each day. They don^t want 
to miss it. 

The children feel that they are part of the school. They say; 
"That is my school," "That is my room," or "That is mama's 
room." 

The children are becoming able to deal with changes, transi- 
tions, and new situations. 

The c'.iildren are encouraging their parents to attend school 
instead of being absent. 

The children are more independent. They don't cling to their 
mothers as they did at the beginning of the year. 

They are becoming more responsible? they cl in up, do daily 
jobs, and follow through in activities. 

The plans which they make are more diLailed, and they stick 
with their plans longer. 

They are thinking more about "we" and "us," and responding 
more to the group than just to themselves. 

They are learning to say; "Thank you," "Excuse me," and "I'm 
sorry" as appropriate social courtesies. 

The children have learned to share, to take turns, and to bor- 
row, rather than to take or demand. 

The children are developing more distinctive personalities, 
with ways of thinking and valuing. 

Children have learned to talk about their feelings, and will 
as appropriate. 
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The children are becoming better thinkers. They are learning 
that they have choices and to make decisions^ and they feel 
good about the choices which they select. 



TLl ,U ?m TIVE PPQBLgMS ENCQVyTERED ^ 

Childcare is a real problem for several of the parents. Sev 
eral can not afford to pay for child care until AFDC money 
comes (2 months) . 

A parent .had to be removed from the program because she was 
abusive to the teacher end to the group. The other parents 
stayed with the teacher throughout the day ••to protect her, 
from the parent. •• 

One parent seems unwilling to conform to school rules and 
procedures. Her child is very disruptive in the ECE class, 
and we have not been able to get him to begin responding to 
the High/Scope class structure. Both are dysfunctional to the 
groups . 

On rainy days, attendance is poor. 

Attendance is low at the first of each month. 

The closer it gets to Christmas, the fewer students we have 
attending regularly. 

The month of December has been terrible for us. Christmas is a 
hard time for these mothers. Some have taken part-time jobs. 

Recruiting efforts thus far have not provided us with enough 
students. We are worried and this frustration affects our 
communication with each other. 

Time demands for recruiting are upsetting us because we need 
the ti :e we have for planning and teaching. 

It is difficult to introduce new children to the classroom. 
About three weeks of patient work is needed for children to 
follow patterns of the classrooms. 

During a team planning session, we expressed concern that we 
spend so much time being ••psychologists^* and ••counselors'^ when 
we need to spend so much time on adult education and early 
childhood education. 

The multiple uses of the ABE cl^issroom by the school are dis*- 
ruptive to the classes, and make instruction more difficult at 
times. 
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The husband of a parent had told her that she could not coi)*- 
tinue in school* She had been very upsets but she came to 
school today. She said that sue took a vote at her house to 
see whether "Mom** would continue in school. All the children 
voted **Yes*** She was very happy to be back in school • 
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Type E: One parent. This parent was enrolled for the full 

year, and has scheduled the GEO exams during the sum- 
mer. This parent was the ••star" "of the class in aca- 
demic achievement, development of self concept, and 
gaining control over life. 

Type F: Three parents. One parent enrolled and attended only 
21 days before the premature birth of her child. The 
attention required by the child did not allow her to 
continue • She has said she plans to enroll again in 
1989-90. One enrolled in mid April, but probably will 
not return. She is very dedicated to her family, and 
does not seem willing to be away from the home to 
attend school. The other is functionally retarded, 
and her family seems to use her condition to its ben- 
efit and convenience. She dropped out of the program, 
and probably will do little to make significant 
changes in her life. 

Type G; No parents of this type. 

Other: Eight parents who enrolled were not classified. The 
data to determine the characteristics of the adult 
were not collected for these parents at the time they 
enrolled, nor during the times while they were atten- 
ding. 

Henderson. North Carolina 

Type A: Two parents. One of these parents received the GEO 
certificate » took courses from the local community 
college while still enrolled in the model program, 
received over $2500 00 in scholarships, and enrolled 
in the nursing program of the local community college. 
The other was making significant progress toward com- 
pletion before withdrawing in early May for birth of a 
child. She plans to take parts of the exam during the 
summer and return in 1989-90 to complete the exams. 

Type B: Seven parents. Two have taken parts of the exams and 
have others scheduled during the summer. Both plan to 
return if the exams are not passed. One enrolled in 
January, but withdrew in late April for childbirth. 
This parent has taken parts of the exams and has oth- 
ers scheduled. She plans to continue if the exeuns are 
not passed. Two enrolled in January, have made sub- 
stantial progress, and plan to continue in the fall. 
The other parent enrolled two weeks before the end of 
the school year, and plans to continue in the fall. 

Type C: One parent. This parent attended only 23 of 60 days 
enrolled, before withdrawing for birth of her child. 
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Academic Achievement bv Parents 

As has been described in the body of the report, parents are 
different in ways which were believed to be related to the 
likelihood of success in the programs. Seven categories were 
identified, and summary statements of achievements for each 
model site by those groups follow. Data for these statements 
reflect the status at the end of the academic year for the re- 
spective sites. 
Favetteville. Nort h Carolina 

Type A: Two parents. One entered in February and one in 

March • One is scheduled to take the 6ED exama during 
the summer and expected to pass. The other is making 
good academic, personal, and social progress and ex- 
pects to return for the 1989-90 year. 

Type B: Three parents. One is scheduled to take the full exam 
dur ng the summer, and is expected to pass because of 
high scores on the pre-GED exams. If a passing score 
is not attained, this parent plans to continue next 
year. Another parent has scheduled part of the exam 
to be taken during the summer, and plans to continue 
in the program. The third parunt enrolled in late 
January, is making good program accomplishments, and 
plans to continue in the 1989-90 year. All of these 
parents are expected to continue until completion. 

Type C: Three parents. One of these parents enrolled early in 
the academic year and continued throughout the year. 
This parent had attendance of about 70%, and is not 
ready to take the GED exams. Although eligible to 
continue next year, this parent is not expected to 
return or to enter other programs. One attended only 
20 days before dropping out. The teachers reported 
little apparent interest in the program while there. 
The third parent attended 16 days before dropping out, 
and reporting a conflict with the teacher as the rea- 
son. 

Type D: One parent. This parent enrolled in late January, and 
attended only 13 days of the 32 enrolled. The parent 
showed little interest in personal improvement while 
present • 
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During that time she shov:cd little commitment to the 
program* 

Type D: One parent. This parent attended only 40 of the 91 

days enrolled before withdrawing. The staff described 
this parent as always having excuses for everything. 
Little academic or social progress was made in that 
time. 

Type E: No parents of this type. 

Type F: Four parents. One of these parents enrolled in mid 

March, made good progress, attended 100% of days en- 
rolled, and plans to continue. She will be eligible 
for two more years, and may be ablB to complete the 
GED requirements in that time. One is a grandparent 
who hoped to learn to read with the grandchildren. 
That much was accomplished, and this parent probably 
will not return next year. One parent attended only 
13 of the 33 days enrolled before she withdrew to give 
birth to a child. She probably will not return. The 
other attended 17 of the 41 days enrolled, before 
withdrawing because "school was just too much 
trouble. " 

Type G: No parents of this type. 

walnut. N orth Carolina 

Type A: No parents of this type. 

Type B: Two parents. One of these parents received the GED 

certificate, and plans to enroll in the local commu- 
nity college. The other has passed all parts of the 
exam, but does not have a total score high enough to 
receive the certificate. This parent plans to con- 
tinue in the program next year. 

Type C: Three parents. All these parents maintained enrollment 
and attendance throughout the year. One received the 
GED certificate; one has passed all parts of the ex- 
ams, but has a total score which is 4 points below 
requirements for the certificate; and the other parent 
is functioning at a low academic level. This parent 
now is able to read books to her child and work inde- 
pendently in the academic books, and plans to continue 
in the program next year. 

Type D: No parents of this type. 

Type E: Two parents. One of these parents has passed four 

parts of the GED exams, one part with a perfect score; 
other scores are near the 90th percentile. She plans 
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to take the fifth section during the summer. She has 
made remarkable academic, personal, and social 
progress during the year. The other parent suffered a 
complete ••mental breakdown" early during the year. 
After extended treatment, she was unable to continue 
in the program. 

Type F: Two parents. Both of th>^&e parents have made signifi- 
cant academic progress, including being able to read 
materials with their children and work independently 
in their academic work. One is not eligible to con- 
tinue next year. The other plans to continue. 

Type G: No parents of this type. 

Wilmington. North Carolina 

Type A: One parent. This parent has taken the GED exams, but 
scores have not been reported. The staff are not 
confident of readiness. If the exam is passed, this 
parent plans to enroll in the community college; oth- 
erwise continue in the program to completion. 

Type B: Three parents. One of these parents has taken the 

exams and awaiting scores, and the other has scheduled 
the exams. Both plan to enroll in the community col- 
lege if the exams are passed, and continue in the 
program if not. The other parent withdrew from the 
program in late March to give birth to a child. She 
plans to continue in the program next year. 

Type C: Four parents. Only one of these parents completed the 
school year. This parent attended only 54% of days 
enrolled, and made little commitment to the programs. 
Of the other four, one attended 18 days, one 12, and 
one 4. None seemed committed to an educational pro- 
gram, or to changing their conditions. 

Type D: Six parents. Of these parents, one completed the 
school year. This parent was functioning at a low 
academic level, but learned to work independently and 
read well enough to function in a regular ABE program 
at the community college. The others attended 18, 16, 
15, 13, and 6 days respectively before dropping out of 
the program. None made a significant commitment to 
the programs. 

Type E: Five parents. Of these parents, four completed the 
school year. The one who dropped out did so because 
of traumatic events in the family that could not be 
overcome. One parent has completed the GED exams and 
not yet received scores, two have scheduled the exam, 
and one plans to continue in the program during the 
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1989-90 year. Of the three who have taken or sched- 
uled the exams, all will probably seek work rather 
than continue education at the present time. 

Type F: One parent. This parent made remarkable gains during 
the year, and has taken the GED exams. Scores are not 
yet received. She is expecting to give birth to a 
child immediately after the end of the academic year, 
so it is not clear what plans are feasible for next 
year. 

Type G: No parents of this type. 

McFerran Elementary School rLQuisvi)le, Kentucky^ 

Type A: Two parents. Both ^^-.an to take the GED exams during 
the summer. ^ 

Type B: One parent who plans to take the GED exams during the 
.summer. 

Type C: One Parent. This parent made little gains and showed 
little commitment to the program while enrolled. 

Tvns D: Three parents. Two parents completed the school year; 
one of which made a significant commitment to the 
program with resulting significant academic, personal, 
and social gains. This parent will be continuing in 
the program next year. The other of these two parents 
made little adjustment to the program, and continued 
near-abusive behavior toward child. This parent is 
moving from the area during the summer. The third 
parent made little commitment to the program, and 
dropped out without gains of significance. 

Type E: One parent. This parent has received the GED certifi- 
cate, made significant personal and social gains, and 
plans to enroll in community college in the fall. 

Type F: Three parents. Two of these parents completed the 

school year; one with near perfect attendance, and the 
other with about 67% attendance. Both plan to con- 
tinue next year, but the one with low attendance may 
not be giving enough attention to the program to make 
significant gains. The third parent dropped out after 
having made little gains. 

Type G: No parents of this type. 
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Roosevelt-Perry Elementary School r Louisvil le, Kentucky^ 

Type A: One parent. This parent has received the GED certifi- 



cate and secured a job offered to successful students 
in the programs in Louisville. This parent made sig- 
nificant academic, personal, and social gains. She is 
among the "Star" students of the entire project. 



Type B: Two parents. Both parents are planning to complete 

the exams during the summer, and continue next year if 
the exams are not passed. 

Type C: One parent. This parent dropped out of the program 

without significant gains, or having made a commitment 
to the programs. 

Type D: Four parents. One of these parents received the GED 
certificate and plans to continue in some form of 



higher education next year. Another entered during 
late January and had 64% attendance while enrolled, 
but plans to continue next year. The other two 
dropped out after having been disruptive to the 
classei^ and made little commitment to the program or 
to change. 



Type E: Two parents. One received the GED certificate, and 

the other has taken the exams and not received scores. 

Type F: Four parents. Three of these parents have made enough 



academic progress to be able to read materials of the 
class and work independently in class materials. They 
plan to continue in the program next year. The other 
parent enrolled in mid March, and attended only 55% of 
the days enrolled. Little academic progress has been 
made, and the parent plans to enroll in a reading 
tutorial program in the fall. 



Type G: No parents of this type. 

Other: Five parents who enrolled were not classified. The 



data to determine the characteristics of the adult 
were not collected for these parents at the time they 
enrolled, nor during the times while they were atten- 
ding. 



Schaffner Elementary School (LQUigvillgi KgntUg);y) 

Type A: One parent. This parent received the GED certificate. 
Type B: One parent. This parent received a GED certificate. 



but made little progress during the program. She 
attended only 28% of days enrolled, and made little 
commitment to the program; which served primarily as a 
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review and preparation for the exams. The parent was 
near ready to take the exams at the time of enroll- 
ment* 



Type C: Five parents. Four of these parents remained on the 



active rolls at the end of the year, but none demon- 
strated high level of commitment to change. Atten- 
dance rates for the four v^r^ 78%, 77%, 61%, and 43% 
respectively. The patterns of gains were apparent 
during times of regular attendance, but regression was 
evident after absences. They made little overall 
academic gains. One of these parents took the GED 
exams, failed parts, and plans to retake in the sum- 
mer. All are eligible to return, but the staff are 
not sure about the intentions. The filth parent at- 
tended only 18 days before dropping out without making 
significant efforts or gains. 



Type D: Four parents. None of these parents completed the 



academic year, and all dropped out without making 
significant commitments to, or gains from the pro- 
grams . 



Type E: One Parent. This parent has taken the GED exams but 



not made a total score high enough for certification. 
Plans are made to retake parts during the summer. If 
the resulting total is not high enough, this parent 
will return to the program in 1989-90. 



Type F: One parent. This parent has made remarkable progress 



in personal and social areas, and has learned to func- 
tion independently in the academic programs. She will 
return to the program in 1989-90. 



Type G: Three parents. Two of these parents received GED 



certification, and made remarkable academic, social, 
and personal progress during the short time enrolled. 
The other parent was making equally comparable gains, 
but withdrew from the program near the end to get a 
job to meet requirements of a child-custody order. 
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RAW DATA FO R ADULTS BY MODEL SITE 

The data presented In the tables on the following pagee were used 
for the statements of academic accomplishments and for descriptive 
analysis of the adults and families. The are presented by model 
site. 

As can be seen, there are many instances of missing data. Gener- 
ally, there are two reasons for missing data; one of which should 
be anticipated in any such study, and the other which was a result 
of poor data collection practices. Particularly, in most sites, 
the adults vere allowed to enroll at any time during the school 
year, and adults dropped out during the year. In no cases were the 
staff of the sites able to administer the TABE to parents who 
dropped out of the programs. Further, for some parents who en- 
rolled only a few weeks before the end of the year, the tests were 
not given after such a short cime. These missing data should be 
expected in any project. 

But in two sites, data were not collected by staff at the time of 
enrollment, especially if the enrollment was during the school 
year. In the Fayettcwille site tests were not administered to 
persons entering aftcsr mid year until two months after enrollment. 
Nor were the data forms for descriptive information about the fam- 
ilies. The delays in testing, matched with lack of care in end-of- 
year testing gave little dat<i *\bout test changes for that site. In 
addition, descriptive dat?* wer^i not available for the several 
adults who had enrolled bvit dropped out after a short time. 

From the experiences with data collection dy staff during the 
1988-89 year, changes in the procedures are being made for the next 
years. 

In the tables which follow, the column labels refer to; 



Date. Date of enrollment 

Age. Age in years at time of enrollment 

Att. Number of days attended during the year 

Enr. Number of days enrolled in the program 

% Percent attendance (Att/Enr) 

Group. The type of adult (See body of report ^or meaning) 

EOY. Enrolled at end of year (Y « Yes, N - No? 

PRR. Pretest grade equivalent score, TABE Reading Total 

FOR. Posttest 7 ABE Reading Total 

PRM. Pretest TABE Mathematics Total 

POM. Posttest TABE Mathematics Total 

PRL. Pretest TABE Language Total 

POL. Posttest TABE Language Total 



# Child. Number of children living in home 
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Fayetteville 

Date Age Att Enr % Group EOY PRR FOR PRN POM PRL POL « Child 



1. 


04/11/89 




12 


22 


55 


0 


Y 


9.3 


12.5 


3.3 


7.7 


7.6 


4.5 




2. 


01/23/89 


25 


52 


55 


95 


B 


Y 


5.9 


5.9 


6.3 


5.4 


3.1 


3.2 


3 


3. 


09/19/88 


25 


77 


99 


78 


E 


Y 


9.2 




6.8 




5.5 




2 


4. 


02/06/89 


28 


39 


48 


81 


A 


Y 


9.1 


12. !5 


8.6 


9.3 


8.7 


5.8 


2 


5. 


04/03/89 


33 


13 


24 


54 


F 


Y 


12.9 


12.9 


2.5 


8.1 


7.1 


8.2 


4 


6. 


03/20/89 


30 


21 


32 


66 


A 


Y 


6.9 


8.2 


5.3 


5.3 


4.1 


3.7 


5 


7. 


09/19/88 


27 


79 


100 


79 


B 


Y 


9.4 


10.0 


9.1 


9.3 


5.3 


5.6 


5 


8. 


09/19/88 


28 


68 


94 


72 


C 


Y 


7.9 




(5.4 




3.8 




4 


9. 


03/20/89 


27 


20 


32 


63 


C 


Y 


9.0 


10.9 


7.9 




5.1 




4 


10. 


10/25/88 


36 


77 


83 


93 


B 


Y 


4.7 




7.0 




4.4 


4.9 


2 


11. 


03/20/89 




12 


23 


52 


0 


N 
















12. 


09/19/88 




21 


32 


66 


F 


N 






3.3 




2.0 




2 


13. 


09/19/88 


21 


9 


22 


41 


0 


N 














3 


14. 


03/22/89 


28 


9 


25 


36 


0 


N 














2 


15. 


01/23/89 


29 


16 


18 


89 


C 


N 














1 


16. 


09/19/88 


26 


22 


26 


85 


0 


N 














4 


17. 


09/19/88 


24 


15 


26 


58 


0 


N 














2 


18. 


01/23/89 




13 


32 


41 


D 


N 
















19. 


09/19/88 




18 


32 


56 


0 


N 
















20. 


09/19/88 




10 


39 


26 


0 


N 
















21. 


01/19/89 


'25 


35 


40 


88 


F 


N 














1 



J 32 



J 33 
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New Hanover County (Wilmington) 





Date 


Aae 


Att 


Enr 


% 


Group 


E01 


22. 


10/11/88 


24 


81 


90 


90 


B 


Y 


23. 


10/18/88 


29 


76 


87 


87 


E 


Y 


24. 


10/18/88 


29 


75 


87 


86 


A 


Y 


25. 


01/18/89 


22 


52 


53 


98 


B 


Y 


26. 


01/03/89 


20 


37 


61 


61 


E 


Y 


27. 


11/22/88 


20 


65 


72 


90 


E 


Y 


28. 


01/18/89 


28 


50 


53 


94 


D 


Y 


29. 


10/04/88 


26 


82 


93 


88 


E 


Y 


30. 


10/18/88 


27 


39 


72 


54 


C 


Y 


31. 


10/04/88 


25 


6e 


93 


73 


F 


Y 


32. 


01/18/89 


23 


18 


32 


56 


C 


N 


33. 


10/04/88 


23 


7 


16 


44 


D 




34. 


10/18/88 


24 


11 


19 


58 


E 


N 


35. 


11/17/88 


21 


24 


31 


77 


B 


N 


36. 


01/18/89 


22 


12 


19 


63 


D 


N 


37. 


10/04/88 


20 


37 


39 


95 


C 


N 


38. 


01/18/89 


26 


16 


20 


80 


D 


N 


39. 


10/04/88 


21 


15 


25 


60 


D 


N 


40. 


10/04/88 


22 


5 


11 


45 


C 


N 


41. 


10/04/88 


• 20 


18 


25 


72 


D 


N 



n4 



PRR 


POR 


PRM 


PON 


PRL 


POL 


1 Chi 


8.0 


8.9 


6.9 


8.9 


4.7 


8.3 


2 


8.5 


10.9 


6.3 


8.6 


7,0 


10.9 


1 


5.7 


6.2 


5.7 


8.4 


7.8 


8.3 


4 


8.5 


9.4 


6.3 


8.5 


6.b 


9.4 


2 


' .8 


7.3 


5.7 


6.5 


4.9 


4.7 


4 


8.1 


9.2 


6.8 


10.6 


8.0 


10.9 


2 


3.6 


5.3 


5.2 


5.7 


3.2 


4.2 


2 


7.3 


9.2 


7.5 


8.3 


4.5 


5.7 


4 


5.7 




6.0 




3.6 




3 


10.9 


12.9 


7.3 


8.8. 


3.8 


8.6 


2 


7.4 




5.0 




5.0 




5 














2 














5 


3.5 




6.5 




3.2 




1 


12.9 




5.5 




8.1 




2 














1 


11.2 




9.5 




9.5 




2 



1 

3 
2 
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Schaffner (Louisville, KY) 





Date 


Age 


Att 


Enr 


42. 


01/10/89 


22 


14 


50 


43. 


02/02/89 


31 


33 


41 


44. 


01/24/90 


22 


16 


47 


45. 


11/01/88 


23 


60 


75 


46. 


03/21/90 


30 


22 


23 


47. 


09/20/88 


26 


40 


93 


48. 


01/03/89 


33 


37 


5C 


49. 


11/20/88 


25 


54 


69 


50. 


02/28/89 


26 


20 


33 


51. 


09/20/88 


26 


75 


93 


52. 


01/17/89 


29 


22 


27 


53. 


09/20/88 


23 


46 


62 


54. 


09/20/88 


29 


18 


37 


55. 


09/20/88 


26 


18 


38 


56. 


09/20/88 


24 


16 


40 


57. 


09/20/88 


24 


12 


18 



% 


Group 


EOY 


PRR 


POR 


28 


B 


Y 


10,9 




80 


G 


Y 




12.9 


77 


C 


Y 


8.9 


8.9 


80 


E 


Y 


8.3 


10.9 


96 


G 


Y 




12.9 


43 


C 


Y 


8.5 




67 


A 


Y 


12.9 


12.9 


78 


C 


Y 


5.3 


5.0 


61 


C 


Y 




8.9 


81 


F 


Y 


8.5 


8.6 


81 


6 


N 


9.2 




74 


D 


N 


8.8 




49 


D 


N 


8.1 




47 


C 


N 


5.1 




40 


D 


N 


5.4 




67 


D 


N 


11.4 





PRM 


POM 


PRL 


POL 


# cnj 


9.1 




8.3 




3 


12.9 


12.9 


9.1 


10.6 


2 


5.4 


6.2 




8.9 


2 


6.6 


9.3 


7.6 


10.9 


1 




10.9 




12.9 


2 


8.3 




8.3 




3 


8.7 


10.1 


8.5 


10.6 


3 


4.9 


7.4 




3.2 


3 




6.4 




1.1 


5 


6.1 


7.5 


5.7 


3.8 


3 


6.4 




4.0 




1 


8.0 




8.8 




2 


6.0 




5.5 




3 


8.8 




3.2 




2 


6.0 








2 


8.0 




8.5 




2 



ERIC 
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Vance County (Henderson, NC) 









Att 


Enr 


58. 






73 


88 


59. 




30 


30 


30 


60. 


09/07/88 


25 


90 


98 


61. 


09/07/88 


24 


83 


98 


62. 


01/18/89 


27 


48 


48 


63. 


01/18/89 


33 


48 


49 


64. 


09/20/88 


27 


79 


90 


65. 


10/12/88 


24 


81 


83 


66. 


05/09/89 


23 


8 


9 


67. 


01/31/89 


19 


19 


27 


68. 


09/07/88 


21 


87 


98 


69. 


09/22/88 


38 


40 


91 


70. 


11/08/88 


29 


17 


41 


71. 


09/07/88 


24 


10 


13 


72. 


10/11/88 


23 


23 


60 


73. 


09/07/88 


31 


13 


33 


74. 


02/08/89 


24 


9 


25 





Group EOY 


PRR 


PGR 


83 


F 


Y 


2.6 


3 ./) 


100 


P 


Y 


4.2 


4.4 


92 


i\ 


V 


12.9 


12.8 


85 


B 


Y 


6.5 


6, 9 


1 oo 

Xww 


B 


Y 


f% O 


6.5 


98 


B 


Y 


2.9 


3.9 


88 


B 


Y 


9.1 


4.9 


98 


B 


Y 


8.2 


11.1 


89 


B 


Y 


5.6 




70 


B 


N 


9.7 




89 


A 


Y 


9.4 




44 


D 


N 


4.0 




41 


F 


N 






77 


0 


N 






38 


C 


N 






39 


F 


N 






36 


0 


N 


7.0 





PRM PON PRL POL # Child 



2.7 3.2 2.0 2.? 2 

5.1 6.1 4.9 4.1 3 
11.0 12.9 8.7 12.7 2 

6.2 7.2 7.7 9.7 1 
6.4 7.5 6.6 6.0 5 

3.8 4.4 2.7 3.5 2 

5.9 6.9 4.9 C.7 3 
8.9 12.9 9,7 11.6 2 
9.9 5.4 1 
9.0 6.6 1 
9.6 7.3 1 
3.9 o-"* 1 

2 
4 
3 
4 

3.8 3.8 3 
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Roosevelt/ Perry (Louisville^ KY) 





Date 


Age 


Att 


Enr 


% 


Group 




75. 


02/11/89 


28 


24 


46 


52 


F 


Y 


76. 


04/11/89 


26 


6 


21 


29 


0 


Y 


77. 


09/21/88 


29 


83 


95 


87 


F 


Y 


78. 


01/04/89 


30 


25 


56 


45 


D 


Y 


79. 


01/31/89 


24 


30 


47 


64 


D 


Y 


80. 


01/10/89 


23 


36 


56 


64 


F 


Y 


81. 


12/t.V88 


24 


26 


60 


43 


E 


Y 


82. 


03/15/89 


27 


16 


29 


55 


F 


Y 


83. 


09/06/88 


28 


67 


93 


72 


B 


Y 


84. 


10/11/88 


22 


31 


85 


36 


E 




85. 


09/15/88 


29 


72 


97 


74 


F 


y 


86. 


09/06/38 


20 


86 


102 


84 


A 


Y 


87. 


09/06/88 


27 


89 


102 


87 


B 


Y 


88. 


04/19/89 


25 


15 


17 


88 


0 


Y 


89. 


02/21/89 


25 


16 


24 


67 


0 


N 


90. 


01/31/89 


24 








0 


N 


91. 


02/07/89 


21 








0 


N 


92. 


09/20/88 


23 








C 


N 


93. 


01/24/89 


26 








0 


N 


94. 


09/06/88 


30 








D 


N 



PRR 


POR 


PRM 


POM 


PRL 


POL 


# Ch: 


6.1 


5.4 


4.7 


4.4 


3.2 


8 . 3 


5 


7.5 




8.4 




6.5 






2.5 


2.7 


2.5 


2.7 


2.5 


2 . 7 


3 


12.9 


12.9 


9.1 


8.1 


12.9 


12 .9 


3 


6.0 




5.5 




4.5 




2 


4.7 


4 . 9 


5.4 


4.8 


4.7 


5.5 


2 


9.6 




10.6 




9.6 




3 


2.0 


2.0 










3 


4.9 


6.9 


7.0 


8.2 


5.2 


7.5 


2 


12.9 


12.9 


5.4 


8.2 




10.4 


4 


2.6 


5.0 


4.8 


5.4 


2.5 


4.^ 


2 


10.4 


10.6 


8.2 


9.7 


9.4 


10.6 


2 


8.5 


6.2 


5.1 


8.0 


4.8 


8.0 


3 


9.1 




7.7 




11.0 






11.4 




6.5 




10.5 




5 


9.0 




9.3 




9.0 




2 


7.4 




6.4 




7.9 




1 


7.5 




7.2 




4.7 




3 



5 
2 



Er|c J 40 
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McFerran (Louisville 





Date 


Age 


95. 


09/06/88 


29 


96. 


09/06/88 


27 


97. 


11/10/88 


28 


98. 


12/05/88 


30 


99. 


03/06/89 


34 


100. 


02/02/89 


31 


101. 


09/06/88 


30 


102. 


02/21/89 


26 


103. 


09/21/88 


33 


104. 


10/25/88 


39 


105. 


09/21/88 


33 



142 



KY) 

Att Enr % Group 



85 


96 


89 


E 


64 


96 


67 


A 


65 


68 


96 


D 


33 


62 


52 


B 


21 


22 


95 


F 


26 


39 


67 


F 


81 


96 


84 


A 


24 


33 


73 


D 



F 
C 
D 



EOY PRR POR PRM 



Y 


12.1 


9.4 


8.8 


Y 


12.9 


12.9 


8.3 


Y 


6.6 


8.3 


5.4 


Y 


11.4 




7.6 


Y 




6.4 




Y 


3.9 


4.5 


3.4 


Y 


5.7 


6.4 


7.1 


Y 




6.0 




N 
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POM PRL POL « Child 



10.9 


6.4 


7.9 


6 


12.9 


8.6 




2 


7.7 


7.1 


8.2 


3 




6.0 




3 


7.6 




7.9 


3 


4.4 


2.7 


2.6 


2 


10.1 


6.3 


7.6 


3 


6.6 




4.4 


3 



8 

2 
2 
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Madison County (Walnut^ North 





Date 


Age 


Att 


Enr 


106. 


09/12/88 


26 


93 


102 


107. 


09/12/88 


24 


94 


102 


108. 


09/12/88 


34 


87 


102 


109. 


09/12/88 


30 


92 


102 


110. 


09/12/88 


26 


88 


102 


111. 


10/03/88 


24 


81 


93 


112. 


09/12/88 


34 


98 


102 


113. 


09/12/88 


20 


93 


102 


114. 


09/12/88 


32 


8 


11 



Carolina) 

% Group EOY PRR POR 



91 


B 


Y 


8.8 


9.0 


92 


B 


Y 


12.9 


12.9 


85 


C 


Y 


12.9 


12.9 


90 


E 


Y 


12.9 


12.9 


86 


C 


Y 


8.5 


10.9 


87 


C 


Y 


2.3 


2.7 


96 


F 


Y 


1.6 




91 


F 


Y 


3.1 




73 


E 


N 
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PRM POM PRL POL « Child 



8.3 


8.3 


6.9 


10.9 


3 


8.8 


10.9 


12.9 


12.9 


3 


8.9 


9.4 


8.0 


12.9 


3 


12.9 


12.9 


12.9 


12.9 




7.5 


10.9 


7.6 


7.1 




4.1 


3.5 


1.5 


2.5 




2.5 




2.1 






5.3 




2.6 







H4 



